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I like the ancient Saxon phrase which calla 
The burial-ground God's-Acre ! It is just ; 
It consecrates each grave within jts walls, 
4nd breathes a bentison o’er the sleeping dust. 


(iod's-Acre! Yes, that blessed name linparts 
(i emfort to those who In the grave have sown 
The seed that they bad garnered in their hearts, 
rheir bread ef life, alas! ne more their own. 
Into its furrows shall we all be cast, 
in the sure faith that we eball rise again 
At the great harvest, whem the archangel’s Diast 
Shall winnow, like a fan, the chaff and grain., 
Phen shall the good stand in immortal bloom, 
In the fair gardens of that second birth ; 
And each bright blossom mingle Its perfume 
With that of fowers which never bloomed on earth. 
With thy rude ploughshare, Death, turn up the sod, 
And spread the furrow for the seed we sow ; 
This is the Field and Acre of our God, 
‘This is the place’ where human harvests grow ! 


RED RIDING-HOOD. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘PENKIVEL; OR, THE 
MYSTERY OF 8T. EGLON,’ 
ETC., ETC. 











CHAPTER XVIE.—[contTinvuzp. } 
- HAD a fanciful wish to bring you here 
and say all this with that old worn mile- 
slone a8 Our witness,’ he said, in his ten- 
derest softest tone, as he lifted her fair face 
and gazed into the clear depths of her inno- 
cent eyes. 

They did not speak the passionate lan- 
guage his uttered, and yet he was satistied 
his heart-hunger was appeased, a strange 
calm of great joy shone on his face. 

‘“See—thatis where you stood in your 
quaint bead-gear, looking like some .dimu 
ghost from the old forgotten world. Why 
youhaye itin your hand now,” he con- 
tinued, laughing as Grace-held up the odd 
huge sun-bonnet. “Did I pysh «it from 
your head ?”’ 

They both laughed like children as she 
put it on again; and at his request she went 
close to the old gtane and laid her hand 
upon it,as on the firat evening of their 
ineeting. 

Both had forgotten, in this sweet time of 
joy, old grannie Lanyon. lying dead, and 
vet neither were hard-hearted. 

But so runs the world away. 

The young lote and the old die, and one 
has had their time of love, and the other 
will have their time ot death. 

And love is sweet, and: death is bitter, 
and both come aliketo all ; and if, while the 
Wings of the first close as round, the 
shadow of the other is forgotten, it is no 
lnarvel, no cause for anger. 

As Grace drew away troin the old stone, 
she stooped suddenly with a little cry. 

“Alan, here is your ring; I have just 
found it!” 

It was the first time she had called him 
by his nuine, and yet bis face changed, and 
hot with pleasure. 





“Is it possible?” je said, coming for- | 


ward. “Then there is magic in the sitter 
(rrace, for I have searched for it here a dozen 


timnes.’’ 


This was true, but the grass now had died | 


down, the leaves and wild-flowers of 


August bad perished, and the October 
earth being laid bare, the ring wasno longer 
hidden. 

Grace was looking at it curiously. 

‘“W hat do these Latin words engraven on 


side mean?" she said. ‘Stay—I 
KX 1 Gan translate then hey are s& 
italian. They mea ey ord 
right ? 
ile met the question in a torced siniie, 


ati 


- there was a shade of trouble in his eyes 
“3 06 Look thé ring froin ber iand. 


| »nterpret the legend for you, 





but the | ring itself is very ancient, it belong- 
ed to one of my Cornish ancestors, and is 
said to be made of a milpreve.”’ 

“A milpreve?’’ repeated Grace. “I have 
heard the old people say that is a charm for 
snakes."’ 

“The snakes are said to make a milpreve 
on Midsummer Eve, when they meet to- 
gether in companies, and join their heads 
and begin a general hiss, untila bubble is 
formed, which immediately hardens into 
stone. That'sa milpreve; and whosvever 
finds it will gain prosperity and wealth, and 
lose—love.”’ 

“What an ugly little story!"’ said Grace. 
“Who told it to you. 

“It is one of old Prue’s stories. She used 
to make ny young hair stand on end when 
I wasachild. But there is another version 
of the milpreve. There is a charm by which 
to force a snake tw muke it, by catching one 
asleep and striking a hazel-wand in the cen- 
ter of its coila. Then the creature breaths 
upon the wand and changes it to a stone 
ring of a bine color, in which there appears 
the yellow figure ofasnake. That is how 
my ancestor gained this milpreve, so tradi- 
tion says. You can see the yellow spiral 
line quite plainly in the blue, if you look 
closely.’’ 

Grace looked, and drew back with a little 
shudder. 

“T am sorry I have found your ring,’’ sbe 
said ; “it is ugly und unlucky.” 

He laughed, and yet his laugh did not 
ring quite true. 

“On the contrary, I have told you it 
brings wealth and good luck to the finder.’’ 

“At the expense of love,’’ returned Grace 
wisttully. **Who would exchange love for 
riches ?”’ 

“Neither you nor I, dearest. Now let me 
tell you the true story of this milpreve ring. 
It is sometiines called a Druid ring, and it 
was found in a sepuichral cist or urn, which 
was laid bare on opening one of those huge 
barrows, as these great mounds are called 
in Cornwall, which contain the ashes of for- 
gotten warriors. Well, the ancient chief- | 
tain in question, who war also a giant, and 
must have lived in the time of Abraham, is | 
supposed to be an ancestor of mine, and 
therefore the ring was sent ty me by some 
one who was present atthe digging up of 
the urn.” 

“I think that last story the ugliest of 
all,”’ said Grace. ‘A ring made by a snake 
and found in the clutch of Death! Who 
could have sent you such a gift?”’ 

“Well, that is the ugliest story, in my 
opinion,” returned Mr. Fitzurse, with a 
genuine laugh. ‘Jt was positively the 
grandinother who sent it to me.” 

Grace tried to answer his laugh with a 
sinile; but something at her heart checked 
her attempt at mirth. 

She thought that it was remembrance of | 
her own grandmother lying dead, and yet | 
she knew that it was not that alone, though | 
there was sorrow in her mind for 
this—not quick and liveiy, but a dormant | 
pain, which could yet be awakened. For | 
four years of daily communion, though the 
time was hard and cruel, could do no other 
but plant affection in a youny heart, choked 
though it might by the weeds of ill-words 
and unkindness, 

Mr. Fitzurse saw the shade of pain upon 
her fyce. 

“You are superstitions, Grace; but I will 
not laugh at you, for all the world is super- 
stitious at heart more or less. Now I will 
lt means that 
could eon- 








mv ancestor, being a brave man, 


ner evil and extract a gein even from the 


y st " g t the ring 
” % ir finger, for K « a better one at 
this present meudenst And we will prove 


that it shall not lose us love. 


"Never miud tue wnottwo—that as _modero: | pyn ulways to ber dear lips,and sbe yielded | 


to w the caress, with her soft shoulder pressed 
against his breast and her cheeks glowing 
warm rose beneath the sun of his ardent 
eyes. 

He slipped the ring on her finger and 
lifted her hand to his lips. 

“It is too large, Grace; but wear it for my 
sake, darling, till I get you a true ring of 
betrothal. You shall have diamonds, or 
rubies, or whatsoever thy soul desireth, my 
princess; for Tam rich enough in this 
world’s gear to indulge you in a taste for 
geuis.’’ 

“I will have pearls if you let me choone. 
And get thom soon,” she added, “for I con- 
tess Iam auperstitious. I do net like this 
ring or its motto. Jt is too hard a motto. 
‘Obey or die!’ Why had you these words 
engraven on the ring?” 

His face changed at her question, his eyes 
shrank troin the gaze of hers, and he turned 
away with a light laugh. 

“If I were to answer you, Grace, you 
would say that that was the ugliest story 
ofall. I will tell itto you one day, but not | 
now. Look at my steed devouring grass 
by the wayside, as it he were a veritable 
tinker’s donkey. Now lI ain going to en- 
throne you on ny saddle, and you will rido 
safely, though it has no powmel, if you will 
ride safely, now [ shall take the reins, and 
we shall make quite a triumphal eutry. 
How astonished old Prue will be !’’ 

What were Grace's thoughts as she rode 
onwards thus? What was it made her say 
as they neared the gates— 

“Alan, you once asked me if my father 
belonged to one of the secret socicties. I 
could not answer you then; we were not 
alone in that pass. I confess now your 
guess was right. And, do you know, I feel 
sure the motto be had on aring of his was 
the saine as yours—‘obey or die.’ ’ 

“Was it, child ?’”’ This was all hoe said for 
a moment; then he turned towards her as 
he opened the gates. “You must tell ime 
by-and-by who you think was in the lonely 

They came in the avenue. 

‘‘How is this?” he said. “The gravel is 
cut up by many wheels.”’ 

The reason in another noiment was very 
obvious. 

A carriage and four horses stood at the 
old portal, and behind ita wagonette and 
pair piled with lugyage. 

“Whe isit? What does it inean?’’ asked 
Grace, in amazement. 

“It means thatthe Philistines are on us,"’ | 
said Mr. Fitzurse,in his driest, bitterest 
tone.” Then, as Grace still looked at hiin 
in bewilderment, he added, with a strange 
sinile, “It means—the grandtnother !"’ 

a * ~ * * 

Amid the furtive stares of postboys and 
inen-servants in livery Mr. Fitzurse, with | 
strong arms, lifted Grace lightly frou the 
saddle and set her on the ground. 

“Put on all your armor, Grace,’ he whis- 
pered; “this will be a fight to the death.” 

With flushed face and eyes full of bewild- | 
erment, she gazed at him without speaking; | 
she dreaded she kuew not what; she could 
understand nothing of the seene around | 





| her. 


“Dear me! Is that you, miss, out so | 


early?’ asked asudden voice in wincing 


| accents. 


Grace turned, supprised, searcely believ- 
ing her ears, and met the gaze of Charlotte, 
of “unhappy memory,” who was standing 
by the waggonette superintending with 
much assumption of dignity 
of the trunks. 


the unloading 


frum the flounces. 


“But thank goodness, I’m come in com 


| pany this time, and [don’t think I »hall be 
He bent and kissed her, as one having the | 


dull!” 
This was said with a liberal 


tapaabs tay 





| her face the bloom of eat ly 


| by a bow, and, alter that one look, 
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of eyes bestowed impatiently on the | men 
all round. 

She never waited for any reply, but went 
on volubly while Grace and Mr. Fitzuree 
were detained a moment or two by a enin- 
bersome plle of boxes set down at the very 
door. 

“I'm sure Tum very sorry we couldn't 
telegraph or do nothing to let you know we 
was coming. 

“The housekeeper is terrible put out; bus 
I hope she'll get rooins ready scoop, a8 me 
and my lady is very tired.’’ 

“Where is your lady?’’ asked Mr. 
urse, 

His voice had an intonation that instantly 
stopped Charlotte Wilson's Muency. 

“I beg pardon, sir—my lord. f 
notice you till your lordship spoke. 
lady is in the library.”’ 

Grace heard, but did not heed, the girl's 
inode of address, 

This nan by her side was to her Alan 
Fitzurse, her lover, her promised husband ; 
she could think of him in no other way at 
this moment, although her wind was pre- 
paring itself for ashock, and the coldness 
of fear and of coming trial was creeping 
about her heart. 

Mr. Fitzurse had placed her hand upon his 
arin, and, when she strove to draw it away, 
he held it there with a tirm grasp. 

“Do not be afraid,” he whispered, as 
they stood an instant within the old dim 
hall, with his right band, which had now 
relinquished hers, on the lock of the library 
door. 

Another inoment, and it was set wide 
open, and both stood in the presence of alady 
remarkable in stature, beauty, and grace. 
She half rose as Alan approached her, and 
hold out a shapely white hand. 

“A pretty little surprise, Aian,”’ she said, 
“and one, I suppose, for which you are pot 
thankful ?”’ 

She said this with a half glance at Grace,a 
glance which nevertheless took in every de- 
tail of her quaint costaime and her wonder- 
ful beauty. 

“Miss Lanvon, allow ine to introduce you 
to—my grandmother, Lady Brentwyche,”’ 
said Alan, tnaking no reply to her words, 
but by voice uttering an answer to her 
glance, which brought a slight flush on her 
cheek. 

His yrandmother—this beautiful lady, so 
youny, #0 fair that she seemed to wear upon 
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ee an eo 


Fitz- 


didn’t 
My 


ros’-s and the 
freshness of morning dew! 

Grace could but look on her and wonder; 
but she did not utter a word. 

The lady, on her part, returned the look 
with one of equal wonder. 

Curiosity, suspicion, anger even, were in 
the glance of her keen cyes asthey search- 
ingly scanned the June face, the slight up- 
right figure of the young girl who stood si- 
lent and full of atnazement before ber. 

She had acknowledged the introduction 
in which 
Grace's troubled eyes inet hers, she turned 
to Alan, saying carcless! y— 

“did not know you were entertaining 
guests, 

“And have you been up all night playing 


charades, or private theatricals, or some- 


thing of that kind ?” 


“We have been upall 
Alan, “but not for 
kind.’ 

His dry tone, 


night,’ returned 
anything of that 
his grave 


look, were net 


lost on her; but she answered with a curt 
ously light laugh, a laughso full of widdi 
ness and vet of miischiel, so full f evity 
’ 
it wasa lau 
MmaAKeC A WISeC 1AM Sorr viru imi a . Sil 


lnan wad, 
She could win 
with that laugh. 


hearts and 


break them 
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“Really?” she said. 
been tableaux vivant. 

“Miss Lanyon is in the costume of Goody 
Two-Shoes or Mother Hubbard; which is 
i ?°° 

Grace shrank back a little ; the laugh,the 


look, the tone,all pierced ber with a strange 


pak, 
“Neither, returned Alan,in the same 
grave way. 

“She is Red Riding-Hood—my Red Rid- 
ing-Hoowd—and we Fave just come away 
from the death-bed of ber grandmotber. 
think the wolf was there two, Grace; wap he 
net?" 


His tone was tender, yet full of deference ; | 


voles and look seemed to throw ashadow of 
perfection over her, which Grace felt with a 
mingling of pain and pleasure. 
“I fear he was,” she anewered sofly. “1 
think his coming killed poor grannie.” 
“Tam very sorry if anybody is dead,” 


“Then it must have 


— 
‘ 
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“J am sure there were other reasons,” 


she said, her sweet voice full of pain; “but , 


—_but’l deo not wish to bear them. 1 
you had a right to live here as Mr. Fitzurse, 


lif you felt it well for you to do so. No, no, 


| fathom, | 


> a 


me go=pray let ine got” 

—_— [ord Enderby, alnaged at the accent 
of ber voice, which seemed to speak of some 
re eee seized ber hand and held it, 4s 
thouh she were a bird ready to fly from 
him for ever. 4 

‘“jrace. yoo inust hear all my reasons, 
he said anxiously. “Serely you know there 
was no deception meant towards you in the 
concealinent of my rank? Good Heaven, 
what is it? Itisa mere nothing—a name! 
What difference can it make between vou 
and me? 

He spoke vehemnently, pleadingly, hut 


| Grace still averted ber head, and her long 


maid Lady Brentwyche, with the same light | 


laugh. ‘But you are really talking enig- 
mas to me, and I am too tired to ask for ex- 
planations. I hope old Prue has a room 
ready by thistime. There is nothing infec 
tious in the matter, I trust? she added, 
dropping ber lightness suddenly. 
not pleasant to have a visitor die in one’s 
house,”" 

“Mrs. Lanyon died in her own house,” 
replied her host quietiv. “Her grand 
daughter and I have just returned from 
it.”” 

Lady Brentwyche raised ber pale hazel 
eyes for amoment to hia face in’ a look of 
inock, not real surprise. 

Then she turned to (rrace. 

“You don't seem overwhelmed with 
grief; and out burst her giddy laugh again. 
But that’s not surprising; nobody wants 
their granduethers; the world could 
quite do without them. I suppose you are 
staying here with your aunt, or mother, or 
nome one 7" 

“Yes, she is staying with me," said Alan 
quite firmnly ; ‘and I hope she will stay with 
ine always.” 

Again came that look of feigned astonish- 
nent, nore strongly this time, just as the 
laugh Was nore pronounced. 

“Another enigina! What does he mean, 
Miss Lanyon? It is quite impossible, out 
of Arcadia, that any young lady should be 
staying with a bachelor by herselt.”’ 

“But we happened to bein Arcadia till 
you came,” said Alan, again standing be- 
tween Grace and the enemy. “And the 
ineaning of inv words is simply that this 
young lady is to be my wite.”’ 

The astonishment was not feigned this 
tine; her face whitened under it, her very 
eyes seemed to lose some of their pale color 
yet she forced the old laugh from ber shak- 
ing lips. 

“Such news istoo overwhelining for a 
tired brain. ITaust look on it as another 
riddle till Lhave sieptoverit. You'll allow 
me to keep my congratulations until then, 
Miss Lanyon ?" 

“She'll allow you to keep them as long as 
you like,” interposed Alan, with mock 
suavity. But he could not save Girace this 
time frou the arrow which flew straight at 
her heart. 

“Perhaps you'll let Miss Lanyon speak 
for herself,” observed Lady Brentwyche, 
ina cold inewive tone. “Tam not going to 
lend inyself, Alan, to any tnystification ; 
and I perceive that there is a strong one 
here. Are you really en 1 & this gen- 
tleman ?""—this to Grace, with her cold light 
eves fixed on her in a manner that compell- 
ed an answer. ; 

Still she migut not have replied but for a 
look from Alan which said, “Answer her, 
and plainly.” 

“T ain engaged to him,’ said (rrace. 

She spoke in the calin tone peculiar to 
her, but a rose-leat flush suffused ber tac», 
and there was a shadow in ber eves as of 
sorrow about to fall. 

“And do you know who he is?" 

“I think—I believe he is Alan Frtzurse,"’ 
answered Grace, ber voice this time tremu- 
lous, 

“Certainly; he is Baron Fitzurse and Earl 
of Enderby. But he has been living down 
here as if he were 4a inan without position, 
without secial and politieal duties, without 
rank and all its high calls and fetters, with- 
out, in fact, amy duty but the very noble 
one of pleasing himself by being eccentric.’ 

Grace was white as snow, and the Countess 
Brentwyehe thought that she was over- 
whelimed ov this revelation of her lover's 
rauk. 

She was uiistaken. 

The deadly fear overwhelming the girl's 
heart arose from adeeper, and far graver 
cause. 

She was tow siinple, too unused to the 
world’s ways, lo be struck down merely by 
a tithe, which, to her eves, neither raised nor 
lowered her lover. 

And yet, when his naine was declared by 
that clear cold voice to be Earl of Enderby, 
itseeined to her to pronounce their divorce 
for ever. 

“Tam sorry you have deceived me,” she 
atid, her deep gray pathetic eves looking 
for an instant into her lover's in anjuish, 
and yet not in reproach. 5 

‘“;race, he cried eagerly, “you must 
hear ine before you condemn me. Is there 
no other reason,’’ he continued, turning to 


Lady Brentwyche, ‘than a desire to be | 
eccentric for my shutting mysolf up tor a) 


few months in this lonely old wilderness of 
imine?" 

Perhaps you came in search of a fool's 
paradise and found it,” returned the lady, 
eveding his question, with her old peculiar 
laugh. 

Grace had risen, and stood with her 
clasped hands resting on the back of the tall 
chair.. 

The extreme, almost deathly whiteness of 
ber face alone betrayed her agitation. 
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“It is | 


lashes still rested on ber cheek: he only 
saw by the quivering of her lip that she was 
moved. 

“Surely, (srazia, you are net angry?" 

It was the first time he had spoken her 
name in Italian. 

It made her look up quickly, it wade her 
eves fill with tears; but her lashes drooped 
again instantly, and there remained only a 
soft flush on her cheek to show that he had 
touched her heart. 

“Will vou side with the grandmother 
ayainst ine, Grazia?’ be said, with the old 
sunile, the old inflection of voice in) which 
he bad so often jested and joined the story 
of their lives together like a fairy-tale. 

“The grandurther is greatly obliged to 
you,” said Lady Brentwyeche, with a cer- 
tain acerbity in ber tone. 

The lovers seareely heard ber. 
raised her eves now, and they 
his with a praver. 

“] am weary, “T have need to 
rest—I have indeed! And uv brow aches. 
You will let me gu? 

He released ber hand instantly, and open- 
ed the door for her to pass out. 

“I wish Thad made vou go to rest at 
onee,”” he said regretfully. ‘Sleep will 
take the glatnor froin vour eves, darling, 
and you will be all on uy side then.” 

Onee inore her eyes met his, speaking 
sorpe unutterable pain for which lips had 


tsrace had 
looked Inte 


she said. 


no language. 

He ouit not interpret this speech, he 
could not understand tois depth in her for 
sosmallathing ashe telt their difference 
of rank to be. 

His eves smiled back into hers hopetully: 
and then suddenly she caught bis hand, and 
in the old childish way, as on the tmet:mora- 
ble day of their first meeting,{she litted it to 
her cheek, pressed it there an instant, then 
“—— it, and was Kiehe. 

The darkness tn the hall seemed to swal- 
low up her small lithe figure ashe watched 
it Hit away, with a wistful look of doubt and 
fear creeping like a shadow over his face. 
He halt tancied, as she held bis band to her 
warin voung rounded cheek, that her lips 
had breathed softly on it one word in 
Italian. That word was **Addw.”’ 





CHAPTER XVII. 
ERHAPS there was inere of a farewell 
in his parting with Grace than Alan 
thought. 

Suttice it to say that notwithstanding her 
contemptuous remarks Lady Brentwyche, 
sought her and with the assistance of her 
neice prevailed on her to leave the place, 
and without seeing ber promised husband. 

It is needless to explain how this bappen- 
ed. After the interview in which it was 
accomplished the countess stole back silent- 
ly to her room and added a string of price 
less pearls to her jewel -case. 

No one of the household but Mazed Molly 
knew that she had visited (rrace. 

As Lord Enderby and Lady Anne linger- 
ed over their breakfast that morning they 
heard a sound of wheels departing from 
Caerimorran. 


“It is the carriages going that auntie hired 
at Truro,” said Lady Anne, turning her 
eyes towards the window. “And = thev 
have drawn down the blinds in the old 
landau,just as if it were going toa funeral.” 

‘Funerals are nore lively in this soun- 
try, * returned ber host, “and wore Hip res 
sive than carriages and undertakers con 
make ther. 

“All the people sing and walk bare-head- 
ed, accompanying the mourners—a yreat 
procession at tines. Someot the sweetest 
music 1 bave ever heard bas followed Cor- 
nish funerals, 

The hours sped on slowly, the auturon 
day came to its wane, and Lady Brent- 
wyche's door was still closed, the turret 
eham ber still silent. f 

Twice or thrice Lord Enderby asked Ladv 
Aune if she bad seen (srace and hept her 
kindly word to befriend her. 

The answer was always the siune, that she 
had not seen ber since the early Inerning, 
when she passed ber in the corridor. 

Twice or thrice Lord Enderby sought bis 
boy, and found him, tlushbed and fretful, in 
the custody of Charlotte. 

He wondered if (irace was j!]. 

Surely otherwise she would rescue him 
from such hateful hands—not for duty, but 
for love's sake. 

Perhaps she was too weary, too agitated, 
and inaybe she feared these strangers, and 
in shyness and sorrow had shut herself up 
alone. 

Well, he must have patience; he would 
ride—that would help ~ lo pass the time. 
But, when he returned. the face he sought 
was still absent from all his wonted haunts. 

Evening tell, and he summoned old Prue 
to his presence; bul that weariful woman 
knew nothing except that the house was 
full of **Croin’ell’s dogs,”’ and was alto. 
getber in a “wus poor than Troy town when 


‘twas took.” 


I think | 


@ime sorrow be could not) 








| How could shetell where Miss Lanyon 
was whe. there was such a worry and asery 
| going on ent didn't scarce now W ere 
ras he 
ag ge was notin ber room, for she 
n there to see. 
Me cellos she was gone out into the 
woods for . 

So Lord Enderby waited still, in hope 
land tear, and entertained his guests at 
| dinner with a heart of gall and s tongue of 

silence. 
lady Brentwyche appeared, resplendent 
in ruby velvet. 

Khe wore a single string of magnificent 

pearla aruund her white neck. ; 

At dessert, when the servants were gone, 

Ladv Anne noticed them and asked a ques- 
tion; then Lord Enderby looked at them 
curiously. 

‘“jrace wore just such a necklace of rare 
pearis this morning; they were her father’s 
—her grandinother gave them to her. 

“These are the sane,” said Lady Brent- 
wrehe coolly. “I bave bought them.” 

Bought them!” repeated her host; and 
his anger rose hot in face. 

“Yes: I gavethe girl five hundred dol- 
lars for them.” ; 

“Ob, auntie, they are worth ten times 
that! eried Lady Anne. ; 

“IT require an explanation,”’ said Lord 
Enderby, at a white heat. “If Miss Lanyon 
chose to sell ber pearls, I do not see why 
she should not have a fair price for them.” 

“Ob, she is not cheated! Iam to pay her 
inore by-and-by. She wanted to goto Lon- 
don at onee, and I could not let her go with- 
out money, so I bought her pearls.” And 
the Countess laughed ber little infantine 
laugh, and set her pearly teeth upon a slice 
of luscious peach. 

“Have the goodness to give me an explan- 
ation of your words,’ said her host, in a 
voice that sheathed his rage as the cloud 
does the lightning. 

“I simply mean that your shepherdess, 
seeing the error of her ways in expectingan 
Earl to marry her, has gone to London, and 
I yood-naturedly helped her departure. 
She went in one of the returning carriages, 
and started by the mid-day train. I tele- 
yrap hed to Delgado to meet ber and find her 


honest lodgings. Such a pretty creature | 


needed some protection.” 

She uttered this speech carelessly, but 
inwardly she quailed when Lord Enderby 
rose and pressed his clenched hand upon 
the table. 

“Lady <Aaone, I know you. Tuere 
are no inore scathing words in the English 
language than those when applied to you. 
(sive .we the address of those creatures of 


yours to whom you have dared to send my” 


affianced wife! And do me the favor to- 
inorrow morning to leave iny house.” 

Lady Brentwyche burst into tears. Her 
aunt strove to laugh, but failed. 

*You are very angry now,” she said, her 
voice quivering, “but the day will come 
when you will thank me. I have saved 
you from a low marriage.”’ 

*You would be thanktul if vour own 
birth were half as goolas Miss Lanyon's! 
(rive ine the address. We waste words.” 

“I could not do her a worse wrong than to 
give you ber address,"’ she retorted. “She 
does not wish you to know it.”’ 

“Anne, leave us,"’ said Lord Enderby, 
turning to the frightened weeping girl. He 
opened the door for her to pass out, then he 
locked it and withdrew the key. “We can 
speak plainly now,” he said. “Emily Har- 
wich I hope vou perfectly understand me. I 
do not intend you to leave the room until 
you have divulged the truth.” 

“Do vou threaten to use violence to a 
lady 2?” she asked, uttering her baby laugh 
in @ way that was half a cry. 

“There is no lady here. There is an ad- 
venturess of low birth, of evil antecedents, 
who has succeeded in making two good 
Inarriages—an advepturess of whom I could 
say things that would close every door 
against her name.” 

“That's a mean threat indeed!” she an- 
swered. «The nan who betrays a woman's 
secrets and slanders her would be more 
seouted by the world than the woman would 
be herself. 

“That would depend upon the sort of 
secret lt was. The creature, for instance, 
who isa double traitor and a douple spy is 
so dangerous that the world considers it a 
duty in these whe Know such iniscreants tu 
denounee them.” 

She srew very pale and strove to rise 
from ber chair, but sat down again, trem- 
telinge slightly. 

“Tam here alone; you can safely insult 
ne. 

“There is no question of insult, but sim- 
ply oftruth, 1 too can send a telegram to 
that Iniaimous secretary of an infamous 
sxdety, and I can bid hin beware of—" 


“For pity’s sake be silent ! she cried out. | 
“My life would not be worth a day's pur- | 


chase if any one heard you!’ 

“Very likely not,” he returned drily. “It 
would be for you to take care of yourself 
after ny inessage reached Delgado.* 

“Deo you dare say this who have broken 

your oath?” 
“Such a question from you is audacious 
indeed. I have broken no oath that honor 
called on me to keep. I have never betray- 
ed and never will betray any of the unhap- 
py and mistaken men whom I once looked 
on as heroes. How many lives have you on 
your conscience ?"’ : 


“None,” she said audaciously. “I simply 


do my duty—that's all. F 

“So does the hangman he answered. 
“We waste time. The address it you 
picase,*’ 


_ “Bat I don’t know it. 
find a place.’ 

“I will endure no subterfuge,” he declar- 

,ed calmly. “I give you two minutes— 


lle Delgado to 


“You have stili 
onds in which to save your life.” 

His coolness made her shudder; 
remained ing. 


that vou seek 
at the of 
Be a. a 
t not 8 from 
which he held im fhio Land os be nd 


¥ 


her. 
“You have five secouds more;” and by 
walked towards the bell. 
“Stop!—and her white hand went og 
pete and seized hisaam. “You shall ng 
act in 


ignorance. You said just 
you never betrayed a ello BO 
you remember an Italian who went by 


the name of Reno ?”’ 

“IT saw him once at Vienna, where hewn 
arrested under of being a Nihilig, 
He was no triend of mine.”’ 

“But be sent tor you when he was ip 
prison, be gave you our pass-word and ask. 
ed our —~— 

“You re it. He was handed over to 
the Russian authorities, and 
to the minesof Siberia for life as a mm 

°°? 
Lord Enderby, again stretching bie. head 
nderby n st ing bis hand 
towards the bell. . 

‘That nan is undergoing penal servitude 
in the mines. 

‘He is Grace Lanyon’s father. I have 
told ber you denounced hit.” 

“Then you told ber a lie.”’ 

“I only stretched the trutha little. With 
your aid he could have at Vienna; 
vou refused that aid, therefore it is 
hand that has closed the chains and the 
news od death oe tation 

te daughter rs your J 
leaves you. ; 

“You are Satanic,’’ was all he said; but 
his hand drooped from the bell and his face 
lost its color. 

He walked tothe window, then came 
back to the place where she stil! stood, up 


right and siniling. 

“Your calumny shall be refuted. I am 
| not afraid to let Grace judge me. 
| “T could not know that miserable man 
_ was her father. 

“I will tell her that, though for my oath’s 

sake I will never betray a Nihilist, yet for 
_ my conscionce’s sake I can never one. 
Here are pen and paper. I will neither 
| hear nor utter another word until you have 

written that address.”’ 
| From a drawer in an ancient writing- 
table she saw him take a ey form, 

and, with — eyes —_ = her oe, 
| pared to fill it up. pped pen 
the ink and wrote the address and pushed 
it towards him. 

“Any sacrifice for one's life,” she said; 
and our burst her giddy laugh, as if,nowthe 
struggle was over, it was Only a subject for 
merriment. ' 

“I hope you understand that Reno's 
daughter will be watched, and if you are 
‘geen with her, she will be looked on # 
treacherous to her father, while you 
stand a double ehance of being shvt. 

“You take that address then at the risk of 
your life—not mine.” 
| He did not heed her words. 
| He had cast his eyes on the r she 
gave hin, and had risen once more In white 
wrath. r 

“How could you dare send a girl to such 
a place as this?’ he asked. ‘(ireat heavens, 
| are you a fiend or a woman?” — 

He looked at her, as if wondering whathe 
could do to make her feel his anger—make 
her share some of his pain. 

He knew her, and was not long in devi+ 
ing a punishinent that would plant 4 
in her small heart. — 

“Have the goodness to hand me Miss,Lap- 
ne* pearls. I shall wish my wife to wear 
thein.” , 

He took a book from the drawer of the 
writing-table by which he sat. five 

“Iam filling out acheque for the a 
hundred dollars you say you gave 
them.”’ 

He drew the cheque across the table; 
she gag it aside, and ber tears burst 
angrily. 2 

“Do you rob me too under threats? sbe 
cried hysterically. 








but 


“No, I simply recover stolen * is 
not believe you gave Grace f the 
I Lave 2° 


you have named for her ris. 
doult you make aclear dns of two hundred 
dollars by taking that cheque.” : 
She dried her tears and Jaughed agu™ 
“It is your hour just now,” she sald, ng 


ing the pearls from her neck, and fi 
them lightly across the table. “It will b 
nine another day. be malig- 


“Very well; until then we can De nell 
nantly polite to each other,” he answé : 
“Just so. But I want you te pr this 
that you will say nothing to Anne © 
scene.”’ espet 
“Do I ever enlighten Anne with rs . 
to you? I always permit her w cons! — 
inerely a cleverly eccentric perso, w good 
become her aunt-in-law through a with 
luck, and her own merits,” he adde¢, 
a sinile half bitter, half humorous. opened 
Then he uulocked the door and 
it for her. 
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She him with a sl 
lip 4 eyes half raised, v 


red. 
= jood night,” she said, “and -bye. 1 


presume you are off to London by the first 
train. Until what hourdo trol hepa Anne 
and me to stay In the inorning?"”’ - 

“Until the hour that suits you. I do not 
leave the child here. I take him with 


ine. 

Her little light laugh rang out into the 
hall at this. 

“What a solicitous, affectionate father ! 
It is rather bad though for a baby to be 
dragged out of bed at night to go a long 
journey.” 

- ihe” ou think so? There are worse 
things for babies than journeys. I wish you 
a pleasant one to-inorrow.”’ 

He closed the door upon her 1 fig- 
ure and ber fair face and went to the 
table and sat down dejectedly, with his fore- 
head bowed upon his hands. 

“Oh, Grace, Grace, why have you forsak- 
en me? yeh 4 could you not believe in me 
and trust me? A few honied words, a few 
tidsehoods from this woman, and you have 
flung yourself into her treacherous arins, 
And who shall say now that I can save 
you?” 


t curl of the 
ing a look of 


[TO BE CONTINUED. } 
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Lady Mary’s Sin. 


BY L. H. WRIGHT. 








ling news of Mary Chetwode's 
elopement. 

That she, the beautiful, higuly gifted, ac- 
coupplished woman, sister of their respect- 
ed host, should bring such disgrace upou 
the ever stainless name of Chetwode is ab- 
horrent to it. 

Ifit had been any one but Sir Harry 
Blake things night have been different, as 
well as forgotten and forgiven, but the cir- 
culnstances are really to awful. 

“A married man!’ 

So wails the country, as thev lift up their 
eyes and clasp their hands as if in despair, 
when in se half of thein rejoice in the 
thought that this brilliant beauty has dis- 
appeared froin their midst, giving a chance 
to their faded duughters ; and the ex ant 
widows, how they inwardly laughed in 
their joy ! 

“Poor Lady Mary!”’ says Lady Charteris 
while speaking to her husband afew days 
after the affair. 

“Who would have thought it? ’”’ 

“Depend upon it, my dear, everybody 
knows their own business best,’’ answerg 
Sir Charles. 

“Change of airis beneficial to every- 
one.”’ 

“I wonder you can talk with such levity, 
Charles! 

“Change of air, indeed!” 


And, gathering up her skirts, my lady 
glides with inuch dignity from the room, 

Sir Charles leans k with a sigh of de- 
cided relief as the door closes. 

“These ugly women,” he says, “how they 
love a scan ly when it’s about 
a pretty woman ! 

“Pretty, did I say?—egad, she is a 
queen !”” 

That Lady Mary should be condemned on 
all sides goes without telling. 

How long she had struggled against her 
fate, and how vuinly, with all her woiman’s 
wit, had she atteinpted to evade the urgent 
appeals made by Sir Harry from day to 


Te town is mnging with the very start- 
y 


day! 

Foer love, more sinned against than sin- 
ning, how hopelessiv had she tried to hide 
her unconquerable love! 

All her inward wrestling told for her not 
at all. 


It was of no avail; Sir Har*’y was tmerci- 
less—when were the Blakes otherwise ? 

Seeing the depth of her affection, he 
worked upon ber sensitive natureand truly 
loving heart, and, with many flattering 
-words and highly roinantic speeches, played 
out his partin the draina of her life, and 
imploring ber to fly with him,at last gained 
her consent. 

, —_, memorable night, while all be 
,10usehold was sleeping,two le ste 
froin the library of PChetwode Tanor, and 
went forth to meet their doom. 

Alas! how seon one of thein felt its bitter- 
ness ! 

“Truly evil is wrought by want of 
thought.” 

Would Sir Harry have been so reckless- 
ly happy if he could have seen inthe fu- 
ture? 

I think not. 

Surely he would have hesitated before he 
took that fatal step, and 
inade her untarnished name atopicof pub- 
lic conversation. 

But there are manysuch, who forget how 
miserable are the effects of their selfish- 
ness, and remember not that ‘*the evil men 
do lives after thein.”’ 

The alarm is raised far and near,for many 
and wany a mile. 

From Chetwode grooms are sent out on 
every side to each adjacent station for tid- 
"fe of the inissing beantv. 

fer brother, Lord Chetwode, is almost 
distracted. 

He can neither eat nor rest. 

It is indeed as it his one ewe-lamb had 

een stolen from its fold, and had lett an 

LY space, never to be retilled for him, 
4niess she returns soon and alone. 

And then, should this be so, he wili open 
his arms to receive her, and the past shall 
be forgotten by them both awit it had never 
been; but ifdisuppomted in this bope, be 
Will follow theme frum place to place, he 
bevls siseis, and have revenge upon Sir 


pondered ere he | 
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Harry, whose treachery makes him tremble 


with sur rage. 
There is so little comfort in reinem bering 
how lovable she was and charming. 
Unfortunately, “praising what is lost, 
inakes the ineimory of it more dear,” far 


dearer than when we possessed it. 
o * a a 


. * 
The lamps are gleami 
a bushel g 1ing, voices are low 


The gamblers are busy round the ta- 
bles. 


Some are flushed with excoas of luck; 
others, with ashen faces, are throwing down 
their last coin ; and as they see it ed in 
by the croupiler, rise from the table, and 
trying to assume utter carelessn eave 
the room, perhaps to seek death outside. 

Lounging into the gold-room, his thoughts 
far from the scene before hii, Lord Chet- 
wode at a distance sees Blake. 

Sir Harry does not see hii. 

He is iau hing merrily, and has undoubt- 
edly been drink ng heavily. 


“IT say, Rawson,” he says, “I won that. 


Do you see? 

“Another slice like that would set me 
a 

“Shall I risk it again fora heavier sum, 


and cry double or quits?’ 

Lord Chetwode walked quietly to the ta- 
ble, lays his hand on Blake's shoulder, and 
says— 

‘ eats ine if I wish to be quits with you 
rs 

“We will go outside that we may be quite 
alone.”’ 

Blake rises, steadying himself as he dues 
so, and, h rd from shame and remorse 
follows Lord Chetwode from the room to 
the gardens outside. 

For a wonder, they are deserted. 

No sound breaks the stillness of the 
night. 

Far up above, the moon is shedding a 
tender radiance over the sinful earth 
neath, 

“Villain, where is my sister?’”’ Lord 
Chetwode says to him, passionately. 

“*T decline to tell you.” 

“T warn you not to tempt me too far,’’ 
he said. 

“Sir, the Blakes were never cowards to 
be frightened by « threat.”’ 

“Then I am to understand that you re- 
fuse to allow ine to rescue her from the 
abyss of sin into which you have so remorse- 
lessly plunged ber? ”’ 

“Not so fast, my friend; your sister is 
quite content.”’ 

But before he had time to complete his 
sentence, Lord Chetwode gras his re- 
volver, and taking aim, tires deliberately 
at him. 

The bullet passes through his heart, and 
Blake, flinging his arins wildly in the air, 
falls to the ground, 

Nout a word him, and when he is 
discovered later on, life is extinct. 


Lord Chetwode makes his way as one in 
a dream to his hotel. 

Going up-stairs, he harries along the cor- 
ridor, seeking his own room. 

The door next to his cn may ng to be open, 
and in his agitation mistakes it for his own, 
he walksin, not discovering his mistake 
till the figure of a woman seated at a distant 
table Is him to hitnself. 

The woman, rising gently, turns towards 
him. 

As she does so,a faint cry escapes her,and 
she clutches eager! yJat the chair nvar her,as 
though desirous of support. 

Shetwode, going up, seizes her by, the 
arm. 

It is his sister—Lady Mary Chetwode! 

“John,” she cries, piteously stretching 
out ber hands toward aim, “why are you 
here?”’ 

And, taking a step forward, 
fainting to the ground. 

Lifting her gently, he places her on the 
sota; and as he gazes on her beautitul tace, 
now marked with sorrow and suffering, all 
his love for her returns, and, pressing his 
lips to her forehead, he tmurinurs, broken- 
ly, tenderly— 

‘*My poor, poor girl 1” 

Presently she recovers consciousness; 
and, heaton froin’ him, buries her tace 
once more in the pillows of the sofa. 

Quietly gaining possession of her hands, 
he says, tenderl y— 

“Dearest Mary, look up. 

‘*My heart is full of love for you. 
forget the Ne 

nit is feneunbe! ” she says, bitterly. 

Then, anxiously and eagerly, Lady Mary 
cries— 

“You have met? 

“Where is he? 

“Oh, what do I see in your face? 

“Jt cannot be that you have 
him?” 

“It is even so!’’ Chetwode answered. 

“Oh, miserable wretch that I am!’ she 
cried. 

“First I ruin myself, and now you, 
through ine, have become an assassin 


she sinks 


Let us 


killed 


“Marv,” Chetwode says, firmly, calm 
yourself, ; 
“Can't you realize that while he lived 


there could be no hope for you? 

“T hed looked forward to the slaying 
of him since the day he swle you froin 
ine. 

“It is but right that he should answer for 
sin inthat otber world,as ne could not 
atone for it in this 

K y heart! she says 
SODDITIE 

Oniy lo save y 

“Think no more of one so 
degraded, and unworthy!’ 

o 7 4 oe - 


oul Mary 
utterly base, 


Days and weeks pass, during which 
tune Lady Mary s life lies in the balance. 
Fever ensuing trom her over-wrought 





brain, brings her to death's door; but with 
tender care and careful nursing she ee, 
and then, when the doctors permit— 
Chetwode inaking the necessary arrange- 
ments,—they start for Biarritz, where Lady 
ay wishes to seclude herself for some 
time. 

She looks even more lovely in her mis- 


ery. 
Bhe assuines a false name, and for several 
— keeps entirely from the world, lead- 
a very solitary life. 
ut can a lovely woman hide for 
ever? 


No; and a pity indeed could it be so. 


“DEAREST JOHN, 

“T hope you dw not attribute my long ab- 
sence to forgetfulness—in that you would 
be very wrong. I had nothing to tell you, 
my life bere being very mu the same 
from day today. Beyond helping the poor 
of this parish and attending church do 
literally nothing. Butevenin this, John, 
I have been singularly unfortunate. Hu 
Maberly, our rector, chosen to fall in 
love with your poor Marv, and only yester- 
day asked ine to be his wife. How could I 
dare link my wretched life with his pare 
and perfect one «nd be happy? And yet if 
I lose hii I lose all that would make exist- 
ence endurable! Could I tell him the 
whole truth? Givgme your advice. He 
loves ine with all his heart. Aim I to break 
it?’’ 


“My Dear MaArRy,— 

“T have just read your welcome letter, 
with mingled fcelings of surprise and plea- 
sure. Ifthis man loves you as you say, go 
to him and confess all. 

‘Your loving brother, 
“Joun.” 


When Mary receives this, she is anxious, 
miserable, and grateful. 

She kisses her letter, then cries over it; 
then remnembering how soon she will have 
to make her horrid confession, she flings 
herself upon her bed and gives way to pas 
sionate weeping for some titne. 

She had only one hour to recover her- 
self before Hugh Maberly comes for his an- 
awer. 

She goes down tothe drawing-room, and 
seets herself on alow chair b the fire, and 
reinains wrapt in though, till Thompson, 
the footman, announces— 

“Mr. Maberly.”’ 


When Mary sees him, she advances to 
ineet him, looking so white and nervous 
thet Hugh taking both her willing hands, 
asks anxiousl or 

“Are you ill? ”’ 

“A little,” Mary gas 

“T shall be better soon. 

“I have been thinking about asad story 
ofa woinan I knew, and it has overcoine 
me—that it all.” 


Then fearing he might say the words she 
knows must come sooner or later, she 
plunges at once into her confession, 

“You have heard, no doubt, that pitiable 
o— of Lady Mary Chetwode?”’ 

‘I have. 

“T always pied her.” 

“Did you 

“Her sin was very great.” 

“It was. 

“Therefore the more to be lamented.’’ he 
said. 

“She was a wretched woman."’ 

“Why Mary, 1 thought youwere more 
charitable. 

“Could you not besorry for one who has 
suffered so much? ”’ 

“I could, Iam! 

“I have been sorry for her all my life,’ 
cried Mary, passionately. 

“There, that is what I would have ex- 
pected of you!” —— exclaims, rising,and 
taking both her hands in his. 

“Expect nothing from me?’ she cries, 
excitedly. 

“IT am the one black sheep in your 
flock! 

“Oh, Hugh, forgive me! 
man!’’ 

There is no answer for a moment. 

Hugh only clasps her hands all the tigh- 
ter, and at last he speaks, 

“My love, I have known this ever since 
we first met. . 

“I stretched out my handsto help you, 
and they have guided you —— into iny 
heart, Mary—a heart that snall adore you 
while it beats, and has never beaten for any 
other. 

“Can you gen my not telling you of 
this betore, and come to me, to bless im 
life by being my true and faithful little 


I ain that wo- 


-- me ee ee + + 


‘Bric-a-Brac. 


Eaouies.—In No-way, eagles destroy 
oxen in the following tnanner:—they dive 
into the sea and roll themselves in the sand 
and afterward, by flapping their wings and 
shaking their feathers into the eyes of the 
ox, they blind it and overcome it. 


MEASURING TIMEK.—The people of the 
East measure time by the length of their 
shadow. Hence, if you ask a man what 
o'clock it is, he immediately goes into the 
sun, stands erect, then, looking where his 
8 yw terminates, he measure ite length 
with bis feet, and telis you nearly the time. 
Thusthe workinen earnestly desire the 
shadow which indientes the tine for leaving 
their work. A person who wishes to leave 
his toil nay “How long my shadow is in 
coming !"' “Why did you not come svoner?"’ 
‘Because I waited for my shaduw.” 

NatTvurar. Fcnors.—Among the most re- 
markable natural echoes are that of Fagle's 
Nest, on the banks ot Killarney, in Ireland 
which repeats a bugle call until it seetns to 
be sounded from a hundred inatruments, 
and that on the banks of the Naha, between 
Bingen and Coblenta, which repeats a sound 
neventeen times, The most remarkable 
artificial echo known is that in the Castle of 
Simonetta, about two miles from Milan. It 
is occasioned by the existence of two par- 
allel walls of considerable length. It re- 
poate the report of a pistol sixty times. 

AN UNSUCCESSFUL Pikce.—An eclipne 
of the sun was once announced to take 
place at Bologna, at two o'clock in the after- 
noon ; the populace assembled inthe public 
ajuare to witness it, and as the phenomenon 
did not vcour quick enough, they shouted 
tor it in the saine tnanner as for an actor 
who does not appear sufficiently prompt 
on the stage. At length it commenced, and 
as the cloudy weather impaired the effect, 
the multitude hissed it with great vigor, as 
a spectacle which did not come upto their 
expectation. 

LICKNSERS OF THE PRESS.—One of these 

entiemen, in England, suppressed a work 
Teasues it contained principles of govern- 
ment which appeared to him not conforina- 
ble to the laws of Moses, Another said tou 
geometrician, “IT cannot permitthe publica- 
tion ot your book; youdare to may, that 
between two given points, the shortest line 
is the straight line. Do you think me such 
an idiot as not to perceive your allusion? If 
your work appeared, I should make ene- 
isfes of all those who find, by crooked 
ways, a) easier adinittance into court, than 
by a straight line.”’ 


A SINGULAR Sect.—The latest novelty 
in sectarianisin bas appeared in Michigan, 
and bears the nameof “The Chosen.” The 
inembers of this sect believe themselves to 
be the very elect of God. They believe toa 
certain extent in the community of goods, 
but fix the liinit of ownership at $3000. A 
member owning that much may keep it, but 
if he has more he inust divide the surplus 
with his poor brethren. The sect was not 
started by rich nen, but by poor ones, hav- 
ing each far less than $1000. Hence their 
beliefin the right of the richer brethren 
to divide. The sect js not just now 
gathering many new members trom the 
outside world. 

QUEER SKEtLF-DuErFENCE.—The oddest of 
all defensive nethods isthat ot snapping off 
the tail. A blind worm, or slow-worm, isa 
little snake-like lizard common in the Old 
World. When alarined it contracts its 
inuscles in such a inanner and degree as to 
break its tail off at a considerable distance 
fron the end. But how can this aid it! The 
detached tail then dances about very lively, 
holding the attention of the offender, while 
the lizard himself slinks away. And for a 
considerable time the tail retains its capa 
bility of twisting and — every tite it 
isstruck. The lizard will then grow an- 
other tail, so as to be prepared for another 
adventure. 

HAIR SPLITTING.—French experts split 
finer hairs than we do here. A man and 
his wife, sailing on the Rhone, were both 
drowned by the capsizing of their boat. The 
wornan was wealthy and had made a will 
leaving all to her husband. His heirs ap- 
plied accordingly for possession of the pro- 
perty. The wife's relatives have begun a 
contest, and In the court where the case has 
already coine, the skilful and high-priced 
expert swears that on examining the lies 
of the drowned he found evidence that the 
man had struggled violently when thrown 
into the streain, and had been asphyxiated 
almost instantly. The wife on the other 








wife?” 

“Oh, Hugh! my whole lifeis in your 
hands! 

“I love you dearly; but will you never 
have bitter thoughts of ine?”’ 


by your confession.” 


into each other’s eyes,in which they see 
love, happiness, and perfect trust; and for 
alltime they pledge theinselves two each 


other. 
—--— —-  ———— -- 





He who has more learning than good 
| deeds, is like a tree with many branches 
| but weak roots; the first great storm will 
throw itto the ground. He whose good 
works are greater than his knowledge, is 


like atree with fewer branches but with 
strong spreading roots—a tree whi sll the 
winds of heaven canst uproot 
oe oe —<— i 
A Town’s NamMe.—The town of Penn 


Yan, N. Y., is sail t have got its name In 
| this way. Two colonies settled there; one 


| of Pennsylvanians and one of Yankees. 
| Eacn wanted to name their new settlement 
| after their old homes. They finally com- 
prouused on Penn Yan. 





“Mary, you have sweetened all bitterness | 


And, with hands clasped, these two gaze | 


hand, sank to the bottom and undoubtedly 
outlived her husband some moments, 
|} though in a state of unconsciousness. If 
the man died first the will is void, and the 
property reverts to the woman's heirs. 

A Cat Routsp ry Sparrows. —In Pitts- 
| burg lately a half grown cat caughta young 

sparrow, and the latter chirped loudly, giv- 
| ing the alarm, and ina very few moments 

alarge number of the belligerent little 
birds were on the spet. They swooped 
down on pussy from every direction, and 
although she arched her back, distended 
her tail and tried to give battle, she was 
overeome by numbers and fled incontinent- 
ly to the shelter of a coa) shed near at hand. 
This did not end the matter. In the course 
of a half hour puss tnade her appearance on 


the seene aguin. The birds appeared to 
ler , ket 


have put sone f their nurntly mn 

witty - we eer os th 

aheiter the ainrte Was “a { ina 

fe af ered CIiATIS Catrieé sfrest) t« Lhe nttacKn il 
greater forcethanever. Their feline eneiny 
profiting by past experience, did not wait 


to inake a fight, but ran as swiftly as she 

could to her home, half a square away, the 

gual striking ber us lon - asshe was in 
| sight. 
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TUE COQUETTE'’S PLEA. 





BY «. SWwirT,. 





Call me not fickle or false if! 

Love to rove as the gay butterfly 

Nature's most potent charm eccm'th to be 
Her varying scenes on earth, sky and sea! 

1 swore to love thee by heaven's pure blue, 
Hut, ere noon, dark clouds divom'd ite fair hwe ! 
1 ewore to love thee by Lana's light, 

But, ere morn, wan'd her halo bright. 

I swore by the constant bird of night, 

But, cre winter came, she wing’ her fight | 
Lewore by the rose’s glowing red, 

But, ere eve, she droop’s her gentle head | 


And I change like the rest of them, too ; 
Nothing in life ls comstantly true ! 
Natore'’s most potent charm scem'th to be 
Her varying scenes in earth, sky, and sea. 


THE BROKEN RING. 


“WKAKER THAN 
KRlC., ETC, 








BY THK AUTHOR 
SUNLIONT,”’ 
A WOMAN,” 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 
T was a fortunate thing for miiny reasons 
that the Duke of Rosedene was aloue 

| when Sir Basil met him, for he had led 
up gradually to the subject which occupied 
his thotghts. 

Did the Duke 
year wy Dene? 

Did he know the people at Southwood ? 

Was it truo that a political writer lived at 
Southwood ? 

The Duke shrugged his shoulders good 
naturedly. 

“T really don't know,” he said. 
he?" 


colme more than once a 


“Who is 





a os ho. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING 


He was in some measure a public man, 
aud he would net reseut the visit. 

He succeeded in convincing himeelf that 
his intended visit had nothing whatever w 
do with Hettic, 

He wanted to see « man who had been a 
popular celebrity. 

At the same time be determined to be 
thoroughly prudent. 


se -— 


He would not in any way compromise the | 


Duke. 


He need not announce his name or say 


where he was staying. 

He was simply about to call upon a man 
who had once been famous, but who wus 
now forgotten; and Sir Basil 
hinmelf it was a kindly thing to do, tw pay 
respect to lallon greatness, 

So one autumn day Sir Basil strolled over 
to Rosewalk. 

He told Leah that he was going for a long 
rainble; but he did not ask her w accom- 
pany hit. 

There was in his mind no direct thought 
that he was going sumewhere clandes- 
tinely. 

Ile climbed the steep hill once more, and 
there before him lay the pretty town of 
Southwood. 

He saw how it seemed to wind up the hill, 
beginning at the foot with humble cot- 
tages, snl cadine with handsome villas as 
it approached the sumiunit. 

Iie saw near the brow of the hill a pretty 
green lane with tall hedgerows, and he de- 
cided that that must be Rosewalk. 

Inthe midst stood a sinall cottage hall- 
buried in foliage. 





POST. 
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lieve in the divine right of kings, nor yet 
with those who would uake a ‘kings 
crown fair target for guod shot. I have 
read some of r writings. UY ou go wo 
far ; they bristle with sedition.” — 
“You are plain-spoken,” Martin 


Vv. és 

“I believe in truth and plain words,”’ re- 
plied Sir Basil. “I have heard that you are 
out of health, and that of late you have not 
been fortunate. I hope it is not so. 

“It is quite true,”’ was the answer. 

Martin Ray was beginning to like this 


‘handsome frank young wan who was evi- 


| 


reuaded | 


dently interested in hitn. 

If any one had whispered to him that this 
was cansed by the fact that he was Hettie’s 
futher he would have scouted the idea. 

“My health and strength have failed me,” 
he said; and there was a certain dignity in 
his pathos. “I am adead lion; and every 
one knows that a live dog is better. Time 
was when my ‘roar’ struck the ear of hun- 
dreds—now it is not heard. I have outlived 
myself. I had great - + once, great am- 
bitions. I must have been mad when I 
dreamed that I should be the elected leader 
of a tree people.” 

“All Englishmen are said Sir 
Basil. 

“Ah,” he cried, with sudden energy and 
fire, “but they lave not the same freedom 
that I would have given them! I have 
been mad all my life, I believe; but 1 have 
had dreams of a grand nation, a aaat > 
ple,free from taxes and national debt—free, 
and led by me. There have been times 


free,”’ 


| when I have seemed even to myself, by the 


He did not know why his heart beat tast | 


when he saw it. 
A sudden fit of timidity caine over him. 
What if he should see the beautitul 
singer, or if, from one of those ftlower- 
wreathed windows, he should hear her 
voice ? 
\fler walking so far, his courage failed 


| lim; he passed through the lane and did 


Sir Basil did not know; he was asking for | 


inforimation. 

Some one had told him= that a political 
writer lived at Southwood, 

“Politics have not been much in imny line 
lately,’ said the Duke —*not for some 
years. Tam glad they are in yours. I like 
to seo the young imen of the country com- 
ing forward; it is a healthy sign. What 
about thisinan ? What is his name ?" 

“Ray,” answered Sir Basil. 

“Ray ?" ropeated the Duke slowly. “Ah, 
yes! T remember the name very well, but 
1 know nothing of the map, Ray? He 
was a great Radical ; I believe they called 
him ‘the Voice of the People’ years ago, I 
have heard nothing of him for a long time; 
nor do I take the least interest in him.” 

“f have been so long away from England 
that I am often ashamed to find how ignor- 
ant | am about meu and things.’ 

“My dear Sir Basil, you have no reason 
whatever to regret your ignorance with ro- 
yard to Ray. He was one of those who 
lived on the people and misled thetn—in- 
cited them to riot and rebellion, He never 
did then any good; and, if my memory 
serves ine rightly, he was onee imprisoned 
for treason.” 

“Rather a stormy career,’’ said Sir Basil, 

“Hoe wroteone or two good thingsin their 
way,’ said the Duke, “but based on a 
wrong principle, The best pamphlet was 
called *An Appeal to the People, by One 
who Serves Them.’ It made some little 
Hensation at the time. As you seem inter- 
ested, | will make some inquiries, and tell 
you the result.” 

Sir Basil dreamed of Hettie all that night, 
a fact which he explained to himself by say- 
ing that he had thought # good deal about 
her singing. 

When he woke froin bis sleep, he was 
murmuring to himself the name of *Hettie 
Ray." : 

‘There was a strange charm in it for him. 

He liked to think of her as a politician's 
daughter,even though the father had been a 
notorious Kadical. 

“LT have made inquiries about this Ray, 
Sir Basil,” the Duke said a few days laver. 
“I find that he in an ill-conditioned, miser- 
able kind of man.” 

“TL expected su,”’ returned Sir Basil, 

“He is a dangerous dog with his teeth 
drawn. He is old and tntiria; he will never 
do any more inischiel in this world. I hear 
that through ill-health and failure in ineans 
be has oome to Southwood to live the re- 
mainder of his days in peace." 

“An aged lion,” said Sir Basil. 

“Exactiy so. ‘They tell ine that he has a 

land beautiful daushter who keeps him 

y herown exertions; but no one seems to 
think much of Liss or to take any notice of 
him. If it is nothing to you,” added the 
Duke, “I would rather thit you did not 
mention w any one the fact that Ray, the 
ones famous ‘Voice of the Peuple,’ lives 
near here." 

“Why?” asked Sir Basil, more suddenly 
than politely. 

But the Duke did not seein at all disturbed 
by the question. 

“The nan is, and always has been, inad 
with morbid vanity and a desire for pub- 
licitv. IL should not like my visitors to 
know anything about him. tte would get 
up some kind of sensation--a paper war of 
some kind,if he hud the chance. I am glad 
the hills shut us off from Southwood, I 
Lave a great dislike for men of that stainp.”’ 

It was in consequence of Lhis that Sir 
Basil never mentioned the name of Ray in 
the presetice of the guests at Dene Abbey. 

He would not do anything against the 
Duke's wish; ner had he the least desire w 
draw any allention W Lis inan. 

He never spoke of the music at Southb- 
wood Church again ; but the less he said the 
more deeply he thought on the subject. 


U pon one thing he was quite dewwrimnined | 


—be would go and see Martin Ray. 





| 


not even look at the cottage ne had come to 
secu. 

He felt ashamed of himself, and went 
back again—the lane was a long one. 

When he returned, he found that an el- 
derly man was standing watching the pass- 
ing Of aship at sea, 

The scene was so beautiful that he was 
charmed with it—the blue waters,the white- 
saiied ship, the grassy hill, the peaceful 
green lane, the picturesque flower-hidden 
collage, 

The man stood looking over a low ivy- 
hidden wall. 

Some instinet told aim that this was Mar- 
tin Ray. 

“This is a lovely scene, sir,’’ Sir Basil re- 
tuarked as he paused in front of the old 
pan. 

And then Sir 
concerted, 

IIe hardly knew what next to say, 

Ile stood and looked, first at the blue rip- 
jing waters, and then at the stefn, worn, 
nagygard man. 

t was better perhaps to be frank. 

“Lam looking,’’ he said quietly, “for the 
house of Mr. Martin Ray. Can you tell me 
if this be it?” 

“Tam Martin Ray,” answered the other 
briefly. 

And again Sir Basil was nonplussed. 

The tian raised himself from tris leaning 
attitude, and looked at the handsome dark 
fuce before him. 

*You wanted to see my house and me— 
why?” he asked. 

And then Sir Basil's sense of good breed- 
ing came to his aid. 

“My reason is very simple,’ replied Sir 
Basil, raising his hat. “LT heard that you 
were living here, and I wished to see one 
who, rightly or wrongly, has been a leader 
amongst the people." 


Basil was slightly dis- 





splendor of my own dreains, more than 
human, more than man. Now my dreams, 
iny pride, and my very life alinost have 
come to an end.” 

“T cannot quite see the sense of your ar- 
yuiment,’’ said Sir Basil. “If a people are 
to be led, what does it matter whether they 
ure led by a high-souled generous king, by 
a noble woman like our Queen,or by a man 
like yoursell,whose rule would of necessity 
be inferior, because your education and 
learning must be ee Ee bd 

“I will answer that question another 
time,’’ replied Martin Ray, with a nod of 
dismissal. “Come and sce me again. You 
have stirred an old pain in uny heart. Good- 
bye.”’ 

“And without another word Sir Basil re- 
traced his steps to Dene Abbey, thinking 
the whole way ofthe nan he had just left. 





CHAPTER XXIX. 


N that same ovening a large y was 
assemnbled at Dene Abney. ent Sir 
Basil inade a great effort to give his 

niind to the present. 

He tried to torget the beautiful voice he 
had heard and the sweet face he had seen in 
the old gray church; he tried to forget the 
stern hagyard inan looking with sad wearied 
eyes over the waste of waters. 

He did his best; but ‘the eyes of love are 
keen, and Leah saw that he was quiet and 
talked less than usual. 

liow she loved him! 

Ilow her whole heart shone in her face as 
she went up to him! 

How the love-light glistened in her dark 
eves, and the sweet sensitive lips trembled 
with their love-sighs! , 
She had a pretty caressing fashion of 
ing behind him and whleporing loving 
words that no one else could hear. 

‘Basil, my darling,”’she said tremulousiy, 
“you have tired yourself with that long 
rainble. I felt almost jealous because you 
did not ask ine to go with you.” 

He wondered, in a dull vague kind ot 
fashion, why his heart did not beat inore 
quickly for the love this queenly beautiful 
woman lavished on him, for the words she 


| whispered in his ear, for the warm caress- 


“Are you of ny way of thinking ?" asked 


Martin abruptly. 

“No, Tain not,’’’ replied Sir Basil. “You 
carry to excess that which I believe in but 
little. IT hold a middie path between you 
and those whom you would call your ene- 
nies,” ’ } 

“A middle path,’ repeated Martin. “Ah, 
then you will not interest ine !”’ 

“T um not sure that 1 wish to do so,"’ said 
Sir Basil. “It was not with a view of inter- 
esting you that | desired tw see you."’ 

“7 did not intend to be rude,” returned 
Martin Ray. “I mean this—that my life 
has been a ftiercy fight. I know but two 
extremes, You must forgive me—1 hate 
all mediocrity.” 

“You are like an old soldier who smells 
gunpowder,” said Sir Basil good-temper- 
edly. “You would enjoy a warm political 
argument with me; but it is not possible. | 
aim only just beginning to understand mat- 
ters. IT could not hold my own with you” 
—which words delighted Martin. “I nave 
not had the advan 
tion ; im 

»litios save forined no part of my train- 
ny.” - 

“A aul pity! An English lad should be 
rearad in England,”’ remarked Martin Ray 
gruffly. ; 


ing touch of her white hands. 
Vhy was it? 
Iie torced himself to talk to her, and he 


ees to row her as far as St. Margaret’s 


say On the morrow, 

“I will sing for you,”’ she said. 
song cue for ine this morning. It is dedi- 
cated to me. I have been asked twenty 
times to-day to sing it; but I resolved that 
you should be the first to hear it. It is 
called “lhe Tryst; the words and the ac- 
companiiment ure alike beautiful. Listen, 


“A new 


| and tell ine what you think.” 


6 of an English educa- | 
youth has been spent in Italy,and | 


“There is an exception to every rule,and | 
every creature living has to bow tocircum- | 


stances,’’ said Sir Basil. “No man can be sw 


arrogant as to stand upand say, ‘All other | 


inen should do this or that.’ ’’ 

“Perhaps not,’’ admitted Martin more 
humbly. 

“Ina few months or a few vears,”’ con- 
tinued Sir Basil, “I sball be better informed 
about politics than Iam now. I intend to 
read, to study, w think; and then, when 
I have mastered both sides of the various 
quesians, I shall be able to foru clesr and 
decided views of my own.” 

sath is right," said Martin. 

“At present 1 am inclined to trust in 
what Labould call the happy medium. All 
my faith does nut lie with those who be- 


**T will come with you,” he said. 

Ile was sitting at the far end of the room, 
away frou the plano. 

“No; I want you to stay here and listen 
critically,’ she replied laughingly. 

He did listen oricically wonderin what 
there was in the rich contralto that re- 
minded him so forcibly of the clear ringing 
soprano hé@ had heard in the old gray 
church. 

Ile heard each word distinctly. 


‘She glided o'er the meadow grass, 
And through the young green corn ; > 

Sweet as the summer blvoms she was, 
And fresh as summer morn, 

We laughed and loved beside the brook, 
That sang its gay refrain ; 

Aud where we met that day, my love, 
We swore to mect again. 


**But ere the grass was dry and brown, 
Amid the ripening corn, 
Uj; to the churchyard on the down 
A maiden’s corpse was borne. 
1 weep alone beside the brook, 
All swoll'n with autumn rain ; 
For where we met that day, my love, 
We shall not meet again.** 
There was profound silence in the room 
when the music ceased. 
No one spoke to Leah as she went back to 
her place by her lover’s side. 
‘Do you like it?” she asked. 
‘‘How could I help it?’’ he cried. 


in your voice. I have a peculiar wierd sen- 
sation, as though I had heard it in another 
world.” 
| “That is impossible,” she replied laugh- 
i ingly. “If I had met you im another world 


eel a. A ALAC LLL 


“But | 
there is something strangely familiar to me | 


ees ee a 


I should have remembered it. I was jeai 
ous and pained for whole alter you 
said that you thought another: fairer— 
no, sweeter than mine. If my voice re. 
minds you of another's, I will never sing 


her face flushed 
wife was fattared by ber jealousy 

He was iv ; but 
did not pain him as it would bave had *.. 
loved her. 

‘*Basil,”’ she said gently, “do you think I 
am very jealous ?”’ 

“I do not know, Leah. I hope not. | 
should imagine that to be must 
cause acute pain.” 

She opened her beautiful dark eyes more 
widely than ever, 

“Do you not know what it is like,” she 
said—‘‘this pain <a 7 

“No,” he repli “J not remember 
that I was ever jealous in my whole life. 
“Ah, yes, once, I remember! When my 
sister’s lover came, and I knew in my boy. 
ish heart that he was to take her from ine—I 
was jealousthen. I not eat or sleep ; I 
was Inconsolable ; remember well that 
the pain was real—a hot bitter sense of in. 
jury and wrong. I remember too that for a 
time 1 hated the man who was going to 
marry her. I have never been iaboes 
since.’’ 

‘‘Never ?” asked Leah, 

“No,” Sir Basil laughed; “I may safely 
say never.’’ ; 

“Do you think that jealouay is a sign o/ 
love ?”’ asked Leab wistfully. 

“I cannot tell; I have never thought 
about it,”’ he replied. ‘I should al:ost say 


not. 
“And I think the two must go hogether,” 
said Leah. “Iam jealous. I think if you, 
Basil, were to love or praise any one very 
much I should be miserab:e. I am sure 
that, it you paid much attention to any one 
else, or said that any girl was very pretty, 
or looked at one as though you admired ber 
very inuch, I should be ous.”’ 

“T do not see why,”’ he said gently. 

“Ah, then you do not understand, Basil!” 
she rejoined. ‘I cannot help it. i do not 
wish to be jealous; I dy not make myself 
jealous; it comes naturally. Yesterday, 
when you were talking to Lady Grantleigh, 
she was laughing and looking up at you; 
and your eyes were so bright, Basil, 4 felt 
a pain as of a wound inflicted by a 
knife. I could not pelp it; it came an 
went. Basil,"”’ she whispered, bending 
her beautiful head, “have you ever been 
jealous of ine’”’ 

“No,” he replied frankly, 
Leah.”’ 

A shade of disappointment came over her 
brilliant face. 

‘“‘Never, Basil? Ah, then, I am sure you 
do not love ine as uch as I love you. Arc 
you quite sure?” — 

“T am sure,” laughed Sir Basil. 

She knitted her brows with an air of per- 
plexity. ' 

“I do not understand that.. When you 
see other wen uround me, and hear the 
corrpliments they pay ime, do you never 
feel any jealousy?” ; 

‘‘No; on the contrary, I like to see you 
ad:nired ?’’ ' Pr 

“The other day,’’ she continued; “when 
Major Stapleton tollowed tne to the piano, 
and would turn over the léaves of my song, 
looking 80 sentimental about it, were you 
not ous?’ pote Git ale 
‘‘No; I thought him very kind,” answered 
Sir Basil cheerfully. pale 

“I will try to inake you jealous,’’ she 
said, after a few moments’ thought. 

He looked at ber gravely. 

“Never play with tire, Leah,” he re- 
warked, ‘We are happy. What new ele- 
ment do, you want w introduce into our 
ae ye " me ‘ io 

slight quiver passed over, the scar! 
adieu = ee breast stirred, the white 
jeweled trembled, | _. 

Ah, what indeed? 

Why was she not codtent? 

“IT do not want a new,” she said—“‘only tv 
deepen an old one.”’ 

“What is that, Leah?” ‘he asked. 

“I should like you to love ine more,”’ she 
siid. “Sometimes it seems to me that I ask 
for bread,and you give mea stone. It may 
be m Seaver s teeh I cannot help thinking 
that I love you morethan you love me. 

“How can you measure love ?” he asked. 

“By love,” she replied quickly, ‘“There 
is no otber way.” . MA 

“You must have patience with me, Leah, 
be said. “1 am a novice in all these uiat- 
ters.”’ 

“You ought not to be a novice now,” she 
replied. “Y wish you would tell me when 
you nag A begin to love me.” < 

There is nothing «more embarrassing °F 
eruating aman than to have his love 
probed by a wowan when he is conscious 
of a deticiency in his affection. 

Sir Basil was always at a loss bow . 
auswer Leah when she talked to him in thls 
fashion. 

She had asked him s» many questions 
about his love for her,and he had ‘no seqgeee} 
to make, the simple fact being that be yor 
never thought of loving ber until Sir Arthu 
had placed the matter before bim. ies 

‘Leah, you like to talk about love, 
said, endeavoring to turn the conversatior 

“Do 1?” she questioned ntly. 
must be because my heart is so full of it. ; 
Afterwards she wondered if it was ¥ 18° ~~ 

rudent to let him kmow how dearly * 
oved hii. 

Yet how could she bel 
And why, as he lov 
| was to be hia wife, should she 
| o. show her affection ? : - 
She left Sir Basil more than a little P 
aed. 
If jealousy were part ot love, then au 


“never, 





it? 
ber—why, * she 
be ashamed 
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edly he knew not love, for he knew not 


jee he wondered whether Leah would 


ever find this out. 





CHAPTER XXX. 


,4IR BASIL CARLTON was clever and 


; ambitious, 
N He was most desirous of making up 


for lost tite. 
the long years spent away 


He reg 
from England. 

It was true that he had acquired a know- 
ledge of art that he could have gained in no 
other way—music, painting, sculpture, were 
household words to him; bat he regretted 
that he had not seoured the education usu- 
ally given te an English boy, 

Nothing, be fancied, could ever atone to 
him for the loss ot that. 

He found that in England polities occu- 
»ied the sagne place as fine arts did in 


taly. 

He found himself looked up to when the 
quesuion was one of music, of painting, or 
sculpture; but, when he essayed to discuss 
politics, men siniled—and Sir Basil was not 
one of those who were content to be siniled 


at. 

He was deterinined to master the ques- 
tions of the day, to see what was to be said 
on every side, to forin his own opinions 
slowly, not hurriedty, and then to give his 
time, attention, and i:.terest to whatever 
side he embraced. 

He longed to be a statesman ; politics de- 
lighted him. 

we could not take up the pen—he had no 
faculty for literary work ; he did not care to 
enter the ariny or navy; and he was not 
content to live without occupation. 

He was wealthy; his estate of Glen was a 
most valuable one; and hundreds of men 
in his place would have thought of nothing 
but a life of indolence and pleasure. 

Sir Basil thought only of what he could 
do to inake his life useful; he had no ideaof 
living at ease in a world where there was so 
much that required doing. 

He resolved to study politics; and he was 
well pleased that chance had made _ hiin ac 
quainted withone who iu his time had 
caused some stir in the political world. 

Sir Arthur Hatton, had he lived in olden 
times, would have been a cavalier of most 
perfect type; the Duke of Rosedene was a 
devout believer in the divine right of 


kin 

Martia Ray believed in nothing except 
the rights of the people At se 9 vor Dei 
was his maxim ; 8o that Sir il had every 
opportunity of hearing all sides of the ques- 
tion, 

When he started for Rosewalk the next 
day, he honestly believed that he was going 
to see Martin Ray from the most honorable 
und the highest motives. 

He might, of course,see the beautiful sin - 
ver again ; it was not improbable; but he 
was not going for that purpose. 

A second tine he left the Abbev for a 
long ramble without asking Leah to accoin- 
pany him. 

This time she noticed it, but said noth- 
ing. 

The wind was keen that autumn after- 
noon. 

It brought a delicious freshness from the 
ocean and the scent of the wild thyme on 
the hill-top. 

W hen he reached Rosewalk, a young and 
beautiful girl was seated near the wall over- 
looking the sea. 

W hat, at the first sight of her, made his 
heart beat so fast? 

He had to pass close by her; but he would 
not look at the golden hair and sweet 
face. 

He went into the quaint flower-wreathed 
porch and rapped at the door. 

Then, as one watches things in a dream, 
he saw the young girl arise and walk toward 
him witha firin graceful step. 

‘I beg your pardon,”’ he said. 

‘*T want lo see Mr. Martin Ray.”’ 

She drew back a little, and looked at him 
with the air of one surprised. 

“‘My father?’’ she replied. 
home,” 

The blue eyes looked in his for a mo- 
ment, then they fell, anda soit color like 
that of the fairest petal of a rose covered 
her face ; the dark eyes looking at her were 
so full of passionate admiration that she 
could not raise her own to his again. 

“Not at home?” repeated Sir Basil. 

“I am sorry for that. 

“T wastosee him to-day, and I have 
walked some distance. 

‘Have I your perinission to wait until be 
returns ?”’ 

She looked slightly confused at first; 
then she felt that it would be impossible to 
refuse. 

“She was only too pleased that her father 
— have a call froin so pleasant a visi- 

or. 

“You can wait if you wish to do s0,”’ she 
replied ; ‘but the hour of his return is quite 
uncertain.”’ 

“If you will allow me, I will risk it,”’ he 
said. 

“I do not think any one could finda 
more beautiful spot than this in which to 
while away the time. 

He sat down on the pretty rustic bench, 
which was so placed that one could see the 
incoming tide. 

The waves were rolling in grandly; the 
wind had freshened, and they broke in 
sheets of white foain. 

The sunlight lay on the seaand on the 
sea and on the shore, on the white cliffs and 
On the green hill; it fellon the golden hair 
and sweet face opposite to hiin. 

A feeling of perfect rest caine over hitn,of 
happiness such as in his whole life he had 
never known before. 

For a few ininutes they were silent. 


“He is not at 


work, and he was wonderi 
ence of this one woman 


why the pres | 
ence in him. such nlite 


No man li had a keener sense of 
honor than Sir \, but it stele apon him 
unawares, this sweet 


lamor of love, and 
had made its howe in is heart loug before 
he knew that it was there. 

“I beard you singing in church last Su 
day,’ he , 

“I have been staying in this neighborhood 
for poe mae tine. 

“You have a verv beautiful voice; I was 
quite delighted with it.” 

“I am fond of music,” she answered— 
“above all things, I am fond of singing; it 

a one meen ag life. 

forget everyt Pa 
she said: ything else when I sing, 

“Is there so much in your life that you 
would like to forget,” he asked suddenly— 
‘no young a life as yours? "’ ; 

Her thoughts flew to Leah. 

Surely no one in the world had s0 much 
to forget as she, who had lost this best-be- 
loved sister. 

“*I aut not sure,” she replied. 

“There are some things I should like to 
be able to think less about.” 

She did not wish to forget Leah, but she 
would gladly have thought less bitterly of 
new i loss, F 

hile singing she fo the keen n, 
but never the ues of + on 

“I should not have thonght,” he said, 
“that you had had any trouble in life. 

“You are young, and your face has some- 
thing of the joy of childhood in it.” 

She smiled and blushed when she saw 
a eyes, 80 full of admiration, bent upon 
Mer. 

Then he talked to her of the country, of 
the sea, and of her father, and he was de- 
lighted at her enthusiasin about him. 

If the scales had fallen from her eyes, she 
would not adinit it even ‘o herself. 

With all the force vf her loving tender 
nature, she clung not only to her father as 
he actually was, but even to the ideal she 
had formed of him. 

It was touching to heer her speak of him; 
in his fallen estate he was even greater in 
her eyes than he had been befire. 

His discontent, irritation, anger, and 
gloom made no difference to her; his words 
to her were always full of wisdoin. 

It was natural that he should teel hurt; 
the world, she belived, had been cruel to 
hee under-valued him and _ ill-used 

im. 

If gentle Hettie in her heart hated any- 
thing, it was this world which had not ac- 
knowledged her father’s worth. 

She did not know much about his doc 
trines and belief; he had not given himself 
the trouble to teach her. 

She had every quality that went to make 
a noble woman; but she was not talented. 

There was always that line between Leah 
and Hettie. : 

Leah had genius; she had the touch of 
divine fire that separates those who have it 
from the whole world. 

Martin Ray, knowing is, ha. 
tried to teach Hettie ; she was the better 
able to love hiin. 

“There must be good," Sir Basil said to 
himself, “in one who is loved as she loves 
her father." 

And, though the Duke, in his quiet 
haughty way, had denounced him, Martin 
Ray rose from that moment in Sir Basil’s 
estimation. 

When once Hettie had lost her shy em- 
barrassed inanner, she talked to Sir Basil 
with all the ease and grace that was natural 
to her. 

He told her of the picture in the Academy, | 
and she was amused to hear about it, and | 
in her turn related how the artist cuime w 
Southwood in search of picturesque scenes, 
und saw her sitting by this same wall, and 
begged that he might take a sketch of her 
face. 


.over 





She did not know that the picture had 
been the success of the vear. 

He told her all about it. 

“You seein to live quite out of the world 
here,"’ he said, when she expressed her sur- 
prise. 

And then she told him of her busy life, 
and how, do what she would, she could not 
make the days long enough. 

He sat by the ivy-covered wall more than 
an hour; and, when at last he rose, longing 
to stay, yet aware that he had been there 
long enough, they both felt as if they had 
been friends for years. 

Hettie was a little disinayed when she re- | 
membered how freely she had talked to one 
who was an entire stranger after all. 

She had conversed with him as though he | 
had been a life-long friend, and she did not 
even know his naine; but he bad called to 
see her father, and it would have been rude 








| 
| 


| 


| 


to let him sit alone and not speak w 
him. 

Presently she forgot all about her impru- 
dence and only remembered how pleasant 
the interview had been—the murmur of 
the deep voice had been inusicat as the rip- 
ple of the waters or the song of the birds, 
and she seeined still to hear it; then the 
handsome face, with its keen dark eyes— 


| she had seen no such face before! 





The work on which she had been so busy 


fell from her hands, and she began to 
dreain. 

Would sucha pleasant hour ever cone 
again? 

Would she see him and speak to him 
again ? 

It not, she thought to herself this was 


certainly the happiest hour she had had in 
her life. 

How well 

| her! j 

| He understood too about her fathéF; and | 


he seemed to comprehend | 
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Hettie did not raise her eyes from her her contempt for a world which did not ap | 


preciate him, 

He, this young stranger with the dark 
noble faoe, had seemed to read and divine 
her thoughta 

ag eyes looked sinilingly over the sea. 

e was different fromthe type of men 
who had come to see her father hitherto. 

During her whole life she did not re 
frowabes w have talked to any one like 

i. P 

The gentleinen whose little children she 
taught were something like hitn, yet tar in- 
ferior. 

She liked to recall the grace of his words 
and his looks. 

A sof dreainy smile played over her lips, 
her heart was stirred witha faint sense of 
pleasure. 


The western wind and the autumn flow. 
ers were all part of hor dream. 
If she had never seen him again, that 


would have remained with hera 
meinory, a little oasis of bright 
coloring awid the gray monotony of her 
dull every-day life, a picture to look back 
u 


dreain 





“Tf you call ine ‘Glen,’ he said, “T shall 
understand ; and that name will do as well 
as any other.” 

“T hope,” said Martin half savagely, 
| “that you are not ayoung duke in d 

guise,” 

“Tam quite sure of that,” replied Sir 
Basil, laughing. 

“] am neither duke nor ‘belted earl.’ " 


“It would he hard work to hate you; 
but I should hate you if you were,” said 
Martin. 


From that time he always called Sir Basil 
“jlen;’ and when Hettie spoke of him it 
was as ‘Mr. Glen.’ 

Tt often ed that when he cailed at 
the o he found Hettie home alone; 
und then they talked together by the ivy- 
covered wall. 

“Knowing you has nade such a differ- 
ence in our lives," she said to him one 


—e 
“My father seems so much better for 
it 


““You cheer him, and give him back some 


fof the old fire which bad nearly died 


out. 

“T am glad for his sake that you find time 
to visit us.’’ 

“Are you not glad for any other reason?” 
he asked. 

“Are you not pleased to see me your- 
self?" ; 

Then he remembered that he had no 
right to say such words to her. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said. 

“I express myself badly. 

“What I mean is, that I receive more 
leasure in being allowed to call here than 
oo possibly give.’’ 

It was such sudden abrupt changes in his 
manner that made her think more of him 
perhaps than she otherwise would have 
thought. 





| 
| 
| 


| 











pon. 
The music of the sea was sweeter that 
night than ever ; und Hettie fell asleep with 
face, and dark eyes that said to her what 
no other eyes had said. 
IR BASIL called several times at Rose- 
walk; and Martin Ray who had all his 
aristocratic, took a fancy to him. 
They did not agree in all respects. 
some of his ideas terrible and hideous, 
‘*You will see," said Martin. 
“What I now teach the world it will be- 
lieve and practice when the stinging-netties 
“Why do you suppose that your grave 
will be covered with stinging-nettles? " 
Martin laughed a bitter litthe cynical 
laugh. 
will care to plant flowers there,"’ he re- 
plied. 
pain. 
“Flow can you say so, father? 
I shall forget vou in death? " 
Sir Basil never fo-got the reproach in 
The blue eyes bad a strained, huutéd ex- 
pression. 
pretty porch when this conversation took | 
place. 
heart was wounded. 
She went upto her father with a little 
around his neck. 
‘“Dear,”’ she said, “if 1] live the longer, 
been in life." 
“I know that; you are a gov child,”” he 
He caressed the shining gokien hair lov- 
ingly ; but before him rose the brilliant 
heart, and who had renounced him, and 
something of repressed impatience came 
The child who had renounced bim and 
his doctrines, his life, and the inission he 
dearer to Martin Ray than the child who 
had served him with tender, faithful, de- 
Something in this little scene 
Basil forcibly. 


a sinile on her lips, and dreamed of a dark 
CHAPTER XXXII. 
a 
S life hated every ove who could be called 
Sir Basil told hin trankly that he thought 
“You will live longer than I shall. 
are growing over iny grave.”’ 
asked Sir Basil. 
“T donot imagine that any one living 
They were both startled by a cry of 
“Atter giving you my lite, do you think 
the sweet face that series with pain, 
They were allthree standing within the | 
Hettie forgot everything, except that her 
ery of outraged love, and put her aris 
I will be as faithful to you in death as T bave 
responded. 
face of the child he loved with his whole 
into his ianner. 
had given her was still a thousand tines 
voted love. 
He admired the daughter's devotion; but 


struck Sir 


| what did that hungry wistful despair in ber | 


tuther's face mean? 

Why was he not comforted by the sweet 
love of his daugtiter ? 

Why had he not taken her in his arms 
and thanked her tenderly for her grent de- 
votion ? 

They were talking together one tnorning, 
while Hettie was away giving her lessons ; 
and Sir Basil said laughingly that it was 
Strange they had met so often without Mar- 
tin ever Knowing his name. 

There was something impressive in 
gesture*with which 
up his band. 


“Isitaname that you 


the 


have made for 


| yourself? "’ he asked. 
“No; it was made for me,’ replied Sir | 


Basil. 

“Then I do not want to know it. 

“Asaman with good intentions, [I like 
you ; you are straightlorward, honest, and 
honorable ; but, if you have one of thome 
naines with a ‘handle,’ probably borne by 
inany generations of inen who have lived 
upon their fellow-men, [T do not) wish to 
know it. 

“The first time [saw you I thought you 
looked like an aristocrat. 

“If you are one, do not tell ine #0; it will 
spoil iny opinion of you.” 

“Itshall be as you will,” 
Basil. 

“Ifever [do make my name famous, I 
will disclose it to you; if not x 


laughed Sir 





“1 do not care fora tithe that has been 
handed from father to son. 

“I like «a name that nas been fairlv 
earned. 

“strange to say, Inv wife was prouder of 
her grand d name thas invthing 


‘It was singular that she sh larry a 
ian like me. 

Sir Basil bethought himself that the Duke 
had desired hin, should he ever tnake the 
acquaintance of Martin Ray, not w& mention 


huis Dale. 


| asked her to accompan 


Martin suddenly heid | 


He exhibited at tines a certain degree of 
tenderness, which would vanish like magic 
and give place to silence that was almost 
stern. 

Sir Basil was very kind to the man whom 
every one else deemed to have forsaken. 

He brought him newspapers. 

If he heard him express a desire fora 
particular book, he obtained it for him. 

More than onoe, when Martin looked ill 
and feeble, he bad sent a case of choice 
wine. 

Martin Ray took it all in good part; it 
was a tribute to his worth that he quite ap- 
proved. 

“There isthe making of a fine 
Glen," he would say to Hettie. 

“Is ho not a fine man now?" she would 


man in 


| ask half timidly. 


Antjartin would shake his head. 

“Not yet. 

He could be trained. 

“He has gonius, and he has eloquence; 
he would make a good orator. 

“Llike him; but my own impression is 
that his ideas are not yet sound, that he is 
studving the two great questions, hesitat- 
ing between the two eg parties.’’ 

“You must help him, father,’’ Hettie 
would answer blithely—‘tno one under- 
stands these matters so well as vou do.” 

And such demonstrations of faith in him 
pleased Martin Ray. 

It was impossible that these long absences 
should pass unnoticed. 

Not that Leah was unreasonable, or ox- 
pected Sir Basil to follow ber like her sha- 
dow, but she did worderwhy he never 

y him. 

“Another long ratio, Basil?’ she said 
one morning, as he passed her in the 
hall. 

‘Lam afraid we shall have rain.”’ 

“Jt looks like it,’’ he returned ; 
did not offer to remain at home. 

“lL will yo with you to the park gate,” she 
said. 

She always looked so 
old-fashioned = broad-brimined 
that threw a softened shade on 
| face, 

Her dress of pale amber trailing over the 
green yrass became her adimirably. 

“They will be the bhandsomest pair in 
England,’ the Duchess remarked, as she 
| caught sightot them from the conserva- 

tory. 
“You worship beauty, Duchess,’ said the 
| General. 

“When I see it,” she replied. 

Leah and Sir Basil went through 
grounds to the gates of the park. 
| “Shall you be long, Basil?” 
wisttully. 

He noticed that she did not ask where he 
was going. 

“No; Lam going to Southwood, Leah,”’ 
he replied. 

“The tact ix, P have inmade the aequaint- 
ance of 4 famous old politician there,and his 
arguinents interest me.” 

The words conveyed 
her. 


but he 


beautiful in the 
garden-hat 
her lovely 


the 


she asked 


no meaning to 


That the old politician should be her 
father, Martin Kay, never oecurred to 
her. 


Never were two persons so near a truth 
without revealing it; never did the points 
of two lives meet so closely, and then di- 
verge. 

If she had merely said— 

“What politician? * or ‘Who is he?” 
would have answered — 

“Martin Ray,’ and who ean tell how dif- 
ferent many lives would have been ? 


he 


She was engrossed in her lover and 
everything concerning him; but she was 
not curious, and was not given to question 

_ it 

“Pad Knew that ree x as er «af 4% 

Line political strugy i sine 
Knew aiso that he hoped Decine 
4a stateman;: andthat an old politician should 
instruct and amuse hiin seemed to her quite 


| natural. 
| It wasa strange decree of 
a 


fate that the 
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man whom she loved with all her heart But the form he clasped shivered slightly 
should have met and yrown interested in in his embrace; and even as he seal the 
the father she bad renounced, mutual pledge of their troth, the face of an- 
“Basil,” shesand yaily, “Ll shall other, less beautiful, but with a far more ir- 
politics. resistible fascination in its dark eyes and 
“When vou area great statesinan, Chan- speaking features, rose before him, and the 
cellor of the Exchequer, or Prime Minister, tones of a rich, low voice, with feeling and 
you will want a political wife. intellect breathing in its expressive accents, 
“T shall give grand dinner parties, and | sounded in his ears. 
cajole everybody into telling me his se- How was it that the accepted lover of the 


take to 





crets.”” beautitul heiress should bestow a thought, 

“You will have to be very clever to do in that eventful bour, on the absent, the 
that, Leah,’ Sir Basil rejoined, laugh- | obscure, the maligned Barbara Graham ? 
ing. 





“| shall manage it. : . 
“You will see that I shall learn all the | CHAPTER XXIII. 


: , 11k days had lengthened into weeks 
plans of the various parties for you. TaN ) aS | 
“} aim sure that I will make an excellent | since the lonely orphan had begun life's 
wife for a statesman.” | struggles in earnest, and learned far 
They had reached the park gates, and she more than she had dreamed of its bitter 
continued — lessens. : 
“If 1 had anything but a warden-hat on, I Long hours of patient, irksome drudgery 
would accompany you, Basil. | at the house of her new patroness,succeeded 
“The house is dall tome when your are | Often by nights of tearful —inemory and 
out of it. ‘ dreary anticipation, had made up that short 
“Make haste home again, dear.”’ | yet tedious period, which, to Barbara Gra- 
How she loved him! lain, seeined more like fears than weeks. 
How gratetul he ought tojhave been for | The sole event which had varied its same- 
such love! ” | ness was the due fulfilment of the unknown 
How happy he ought to have been ! | promise to fetch the narrative he had re- 
Yet he sighed as he climbed the hill and quested of Barbara. 
caught wight of the rest loss sen: and his face, But weeks had elapsed, and still no sign 


when Martin Ray saw him, was not the face bad been made in token of the reality or 
of a happy man. truth of his mysterious prophecies ; and 


. conTiInUD Barbara gradually relinquished the vague 
(To BE CONTI KD.) hope which, even to herself, now appeared | 
—?- wild and absurd. 


Nota line, not a rumor had reached Bar- 
, | bara in her obscure solitude of those she 
| 





loved ; and she began to feelas if the past | 
had been a dream, and that the fairylike 
Lillian, the beautiful, graceful Pauline, the 
noble Sidney Ashley, and last, though yet 
first, the intellectual, singular, fascinating, | 
considerate Ernest Forbes, were beings of a 
sphere too removed from her own for her to 
realize her former connection with 
them. 

Perhapsthe luxury and magnificence ot 
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CHAPTER XXII 
NRNEST, said she, Sit was inv fault.” 
| Ile started, and ‘ 


[Con TINt ED. | 


4 quick stern look 
fd caine across bis face. 


“Tt was tiny fault,” she eontinued, “that te house where so many of her hours were | 
mamta did not tell youthe whole; but J Past ight recall something of the splendor 
begywed her not to compromise Barbara, | Of her temporary home; but there was 
But | believe the real truth was, that she | even then a lack of the refinement and 


was attached toa Mr. Seatield before she grace which had prevaded every arrange- 
caine to us, and that she hed been for some | ment of — Forbes, and the illusion was 
time restioss and unhappy at the restric- | ag eh pte — R 

tions puton her movements in our house, | ; roars wey ng a ver bonnet after one 
He taught her music before she lef& the | oe : _ ape we son patience and taste 
Asviuin where she was Drought up: and I Mes 7, whpice # angel Hie oye] when 
an afraid that this foolish fancy made her | Mrs. a ie ia y returned to the rooin 
linpertinent and ungrateful to inamina,” | she had just left. ; 

“But, Pauline, dearest, are you certain of | A.A. eg te one | oak aa 
this?” said Ernest, gravely. a y 2 hg ’ 

“The poor iri seemed 0 sett ae proud ag eh eacdhyy ot .| pore wigs ne > — 
for one in so diMfieult a position, that can | ’ 
bars faney abe would te guilty” af any | atk Dea that eometriat dazed a fe 

evily. p . > “a 

“Tam not surprised, dear Ernest,” said | tricious glare of the false aids, and bold, 
Pauline. hard, unteminineness of the expression. 

“1 will not say one word against the poor | Barbara sometimes sus i she was not 
mirl; still, to lose your good opinion is more pedhnerste ys oat Be Nt apelin nye Bag AE ng 
painful. = ont whic ray- 

“LT was so fond of her, and IT know. that | ¢d It was so slight, and the airs and iman- 
others shared your opinion of her on first | "er se 80 uliarly her own, that 
acquaintance, rl would relinquish the idea, and con- 


“Philip Joddrell and Mr. Ashley were 
both so struck with her singing,and the sad, 


showed her great attention and kindness ; 


but Philip very soon drew back in disgust, | Showy and glaring for pure English taste ; 
as his aunt Cold miamina just before we left | and yet it was not in bad keepin 
Lendon; and Mr. Ashley, I know, brought | peculiar style of her 


her home on the very day vou first arrived, | 


froursome very questionable 
which be found her, 
“OF course diatonia could not have 


position in 


SAnC- 


| 


tioned a'l that impropriety, dear Ernest, in | 


her own chagyelter, 


“Should vou like your Lina to behave so | 


Jigshitly 
“With all ber giddiness, vou would 
= et herot that, would you, cousin?” 


hot 


should not think my cousin eould have | 


either the teumpation or the opportunity,” 
he said, rather gravely. 

‘But enough of this paintal pert pt na 
ing, which has arisen between us, — searcely 
ki my how, 

“Let us speak of ourown happier hopes 
Abd prospects, 
a hor eu 
Loinit s sweek, chocile 
gRurely trust herself to 
cauresiny protecting: love. 

“Ts it not seo? 

“Shall we net heneeforth have one tuture 
to look forward to, Paultne—one tmutaal 
andundying faith and dependence om each 
other?” 

It Was astrange wooing: for even as 
Ernest spoke and gazed at that lovely fasein- 
ating, girlish creature,a iusyiving,a shadow 
cate to dit the brightness of the tage, 


fecar oveetiiiniee freee tay 
Intocenee, and she ean 
my pubdanee, my 


one, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| Vet piquant, eloquent transcript of her lite’s | 


| 


_and dreary hours—the vent for her roman- 


and the girl hersclit shrunk from the grave | 
| 


and exacting words, which she tostinctively 
felt were only a type ot his firm, deep, and 
resolute nature, 

“A hitthe time henee, Ernest; 1 am very 
young vet, she murmured, though her 
head tellon his shoulder, and there was a 
slight but visible pressure of the hand that 
clasped hers. 

“Why wait?” he asked. “Why wasie any 
of the first sweet brightouess of your youth, 
darling ? 
would have vou all—all my own, to 
love and cherish, and yuard, in the inno- 
cent, unsuspecting Sollness and = gaiety of 
your age and nature. 

* “Tet there be no d-lay, dear one. 


“We cannot tell wiiat even a tew short 
months, nav weeks, tnay bring. 

“It is never too soon fur love and happi- 
css. 

Pauline's lips moved ; but Ernest had to 
bend down Ww catch the words “Ags you 


will.’* 

He pressed his lips tenderly, gently, re- 
spectfully even, on the beautiful cheek and 
mouth, and drew her softly into his armas. 


the 

dude that no foreigner could have spoken 
and adopted the language and custoins of 
proud look she always had, that they beth | 0Ur Country so completely. 


Her dress was perhaps somewhat too 


with the 
beauty, if beauty it 

could be called. 
She stood for a moment  contemplatin 


the quiet, plain bonnetand tantle which 
Barbara was arranging with her instinctive 
taste und style, and then deigned to an- 
nounce the object of her return to the apart- 
nent. 

“Miss Grahain,”’ she began, “I forgot to 
say that I] expect some friends this even- 
ing. \ 

“You will be so good as to return in time | 
for any assistance that I may require.” 

Barbara was not altogether unused to en- 
croachinents on her hours of leisure; but 
on this occasion her patroness's request ap- 
peared unusually irritating. 

She had nearly completed a tale—a short, | 





experience, in veiled yet graphic form. 

The characters, the thoughts, the feelings 
were her own experience; the events, the 
denouement of the story, her own imagin- 
ings. 

She had written and re-written the tale, 





and her own eee taste and cultivated intel- | 
ver that this first offspring of | 
| 


leet had told 
her pen was of no common merit. 
It had been the consolation of many sad 


tic, beautiful imaginings, her deep sorrow 
her unconfessed love, which had spoken 
under that safe and impervious disguise. 
And now that afew more hours alone 
were needed for its completion, and her 
brain was busy withthe last, beautilul 
touches to its polished and graceful style, 
this exacting, penurious, haughty woman, 


| claimed even this brief interval of dreaim- 


land happiness forthe dreary duties of 
drawing-room pianiste. 

But there was no alternative, so the girl 
gave a proud, silent curtsey, in token of as- 
sent, and the lady lett the room. 

Barbara waited for a few moments, and 


| then she quickly left the room, and passed 


down the staircase and through the spacious 
hall with « light, noiseless step. 
As she passed the door of the boudoir,she 


heard a voice which made her start and 
pause involuntarily. 

It was that of one who had more than 
once soothed her in her hours of huznilia- 
tion and sorrow, and spoken cheering and 


animating prophecies and syinpathy in her 
stricken childhood, it wasthe voice of Sid- 
ney Ashley. 

Rerbara’s heart _lea atthe familiar 
sound ; it was 80 soothing in the dreariness | 





i | 





| 


| “I thank you for your candor,” said the | 
lady, haughtily; “but if it is on business | 


of ber present lite, among strange, unfami- 
liar faces. 

He was speaking eagerly, rapidiy,and yet 
in the low tones of su and deep 
emotion; and to Bar ‘s sarprise, she 
caught the sound of Mrs. Vere's Christian 
name, spoken with unusual vehemence. 

“Bianca,” he said, “if you really know 

anything that can clear the memory of that 
aney one, then I implore you, 
speak !” 
Barbara hurried on, her fine sense of hon- 
or forbidding her to gain thus surreptitious- 
ly the slightest hint of the secrets of her 
benefactor. 

And yet she could not but :narvel at the 
strange affinity that seemed to exist he- 
tween one so refined, so high-born, as Sid- 
ney Ashley, and the coarser, more vehe- 
ment tone of the woman with whom he ap- 
peared 80 intimate. 

He was no genial, easy-tempered man to 
establish such faiiliarity, unless some 
closer connection than mere friendship ex- 
isted between then; and yet he had called 
Mrs. Vere ‘*Bianca,”’ and alluded to scenes 
evidently long jl away. 

Barbara remembered that Mr. Ashley had 
alluded to some deep-seated sorrow, rank- 
ling wound trom the treachery of one dear- 
ly loved. 

Could a sister—a relative of the go us 
but coarse-ininded woman, whose ill-con- 
cealed hauteur she had been quietly, and 
even contemptuously enduring, be the be- 
ing thus dearly loved, thus long and _bitter- 
ly lamented ? ; 

The girl could searcely bring herself to 
realize such an idea; and yet, it was the 
only possibility of explaining the secret 
which had so much puzzled her. 

The evening’s penance appeared to lose 
half its repugnant aspect with this new in- 
terest in the possible revelations it might 
afford ; and Barbara’s mind, during the re- 
mainder of the hours that ela before 
she had to fulfil her wearisuine and distaste- 
ful task, was even more engrossed with the 
sorrows and mystery that surrounded her 
benefactor, than with her own yet more 
lonely and desolate fate. 

Barbara's ears had not played her false. 

The occupants of that Juxurious and beau- 
tiful boudoir at the moment when she 
ed the half-open door, were Sidney Ashley 
and Mrs. Vere. 

They were seated nearly opposite to each 
other,so that each could command a fall 
view of the countenance of the other. 

Bianca Vere was in her usual luxurious 
fauteuil, which seemed exactly adapted to 
her gorgeous person. 

The crimson velvet cushions contrasted 
well with her dark hair and brunette skin ; 
and the rich black velvet robe she wore fell 
softiv and gracetully in ample folds over 
the low, carved arms, and swept the carpet 
with its ample fullness. 

She looked like a sultana, with all the 
splendid amplitude and development of 
person and costuine; and there was soime- 
thing of Eastern passion and glitter in her 
large dark eyes that spoke of a nature more 
akin to the South or the Orient than the 
more controlled and calmer Northern tein- 
perament. 

Sidney Ashley had drawn his chair to the 
other side of the criinson velvet sota table 
that stood by the fauteuil, and his calin, 
earnest, grave features were in striking con- 
trast to the sounewhat sensual beauty of coin- 

nion. 

Still his intellectual face was somewhat 
more flushed than usual, and his dark eyes 
shone with a piercing brilliancy that made 
the dark passionate orbs of the lady sink 
beneath the questioning penetration of that 
fixed gaze. 

They had sat fora few minutes in silence, 
after the first earnest greetings. 

Bianca Vere knew full well that the visit 
was not one of mere ceremony—of friend- 
ship, for there were inemories of the past, 
and secrets even of the present, that must 
ever prevent such familiar companionship 
between those who had known each other 
but too well in foriner days. 

“It sounds very inhospitable to ask 
whether I owe this visit to aught but kindly 
reinembrance,Mr. Ashley,’’ said Mrs. Vere 
who was the first tospeak; “and yet, it is 
SO Inany years since we met, and the asso- 
ciations with our last parting were not so 
pleasant, as to Warrant mny receiving you as 
merely an old triend, after the separation of 
so Inany years.” 

Sidney did not immediately reply; but 
his quiet yaze seemed annoying to the lady, 
for her foot inoved so impatiently as to dis- 
turb even the heavy folds of the velvet,and 
her hand played nervously with a sinall 
paper-cutter she had been using. 

“Youare as acute as ever, Bianca,’’ he 
said, at last. 

“You comprehend iny feelings too well 
to think that any one who played a con- 
spicuous part in that one wretched episode 


of ny life,could ever be regarded or sought 


by ine as a friend, still less one who is asso- 
ciated inseparably with her whoin Il would 
fain forget, now and for ever.” 


that you have favored me with so unex pect- 
ed a call, 1 would sugyest that the more 
quickiy and briefly it is explamed, the bet- 
ter. 

“I at least have no great taste for raking 
up such old and useless ashes of the 
past.”’ 

“Doubtless the present is an agreeable 
contrast,’’ said Sidney, gazing round the 
room, With a sarcastic smile, “and you may 
prefer forgetting the difference between the 
position you occupied at Temple Nugent 
and in Belgrave Square; but I may be per- 
initted to question the possibility of such 
ignoring of the past,even when not recalled 


to you by some such unwelcome person as | 


myself,’ 


“Not unwelcome,” she said. “If Mr. 
Ashley retnembers that, however humble 
Bianca Morton may have been, she was a 
least well born, and as entitled to reapect 
when speaking of that period of her poy. 
erty, a8 Mrs. Vere in her wealth.” 

She could scarcely bave aimed a better or 
keener shaft, but Sidney was too shrewd 
and too certain of the he enter. 
tained,to be conquered by even so plausilje 
are . 

“ ree with you,” he replied signifi. 
cantly. “Nay, I confess I held Blanes . “4 
ton in far more Bne pa than Bianca Vere 
till learned to her more truly.” —’ 

Mrs. Vere’s cheek flushed an angry,flam- 
ing crimson. 

“May I once more beg you will come to 
the nt?” she said, — - “I have 
really neither time nor inclinat to be in- 
sulted by these vague allusions to un- 
founded and useless memories. What do 
you want to know—what have you to say 
to me, after these long, long yeara?”’ 

Mr. Ashley look with unimovod and 
piercing eyes on the an flushed features. 

“The truth, Bianca, truth !”’ he re- 

,» “if it is ble for you to it, 
which some circumstances that have 
learned of late make me doubt.” 

“Then it is a useless loss of time and 
tience for me to hear or reply,” she neid, 
bitterly. ‘You knew all—had proot of all; 
what would you more ?”’ 

“I thought I knew all—I fancied I had 
satisfied myself with the actual facts,’ he 
replied; “but I doubt it, Bianca. I doubt 
the causes, though I may know the melan- 
| choly results of that heartless treachery.” 
| “Very likely,” she said. “It is nev 

pleasant to a man’s vanity to be jilted, an 

| therefore he is very ready to throw the 
| blaine on any one but himselt, or the god- 
| dess whom he had discovered w be a mere 
woman. Still, I must decline being in- 
sulted and harassed on that account. If 
you have any questions to usk,! will listen, 
and, if I choose, reply to them. I tell you, 
Sidney opm | that Edith never really 
loved you; an it is on that want of sympa- 
thy that you must lay the biame of ber con- 
duct to yournelf.”’ 

“It is false!’ he said sharply. ‘It is not 
in woinan to have worn that look, spoken 
those words, without love in her heart. 
There may have been slanders, tempted 
ambition working on woman’s weakness, 
but not such t ery as that."’ 

Mrs. Vere looked at his agitated features 
with a halt contemptuous bitterness, instead 
of the angry passion that had for the mo- 
inent mastered her. 

“As you will,” she said; “but I think I 
know very differently. But of what avail 
is this argument about one so long num- 
bered with the dead ?”’ 

“The dead !”’ he OE perhaps, 
and yet it does avail. Bianca, I adjure you, 
I implore you, by every touch of womanly 
feeling in your own in, to clear the 
memory of that unhappy creature, if it is in 
your power! It would at least enable me 
to believe once more in the possibility that 
there exists truth in your sex.”’ 

“As I expect neither love, nor friend- 
ship, nor service from Mr. Ashley, I can 
scarcely be much interested in his senti- 
ment to women in general, or to Edith in 
particular,” replied Mrs. Vere. “I re 
that my beantiful cousin was inore alive to 
her own attractions than to yours, great as 
they doubtless may have been, and pre- 
ferred a sphere where they would be dis- 
ate to the utmost, to the charms of Ash- 

ey Court and rural felicity.”’ 

“A ‘rural felicity’ that few women in 4 far 
higher position would despise,’’ said Ash- 
ley. “Better refrain from such random, 
vague assertions as those, Mrs. Vere, if you 
wish any credit to be attached to your words. 
Not only was my fortune ample enough for 
any woinan’s desires, but tiy prospects at 
that time would have gratified her utmost 
ambition. But all this is idle. Look here, 
Bianca! What explanation can you give of 
this letter? Whose handwriting is this,and 
what does it mean ?’’ 

Bianca Vere held out her hand for the 
letter he extended to her, but he kept it 
firmly in his grasp, and only held it before 
her eves as she read. 

He gazed steadfastly at her as she rapidly 
and hurriedly cast her eyes over the lines; 
but, except the quick, angry flash of those 
dark eyes, and a firm compression of the 
lips, he could detect no signs of recognition 
or conscious guilt. 

“I should suppose the explanation lay 
rather with yourself than me,’’ she replied. 
“You alone can tell whether there is any 
foundation for the assertions in that care- 
fully guarded epistle.”’ 

“Dare you, can you say that you have no 
knowledge of it and its author, Bianca?” 
said Ashley. “Who else could thus wan- 
tonly desire to wreck my happiness asecond 
time, to accomplish the ruin of every re- 
maining source of comfort, of every link 
that can make ine endure life?” 

“And why shoula I do this?” she asked, 
with eyes that cowered under his, ard 4 
visible paling of the check. 

“That was a mystery to me till a few 
hours since,"’ he replied. “I have net vet 
shown you al! that you have to read, and to 
atone for, Look here. Is this your signa- 
| ture, Bianca? The ink is vellow, and 
| faded, but I can searcely doubt the familiar 
characters will be recognized by you. B'- 
anca Morton speaks in too plain terms t 
be altogether convenient to Bianca Vere, 
the possessor of a hardly earned station.’ 

The emphasis on the word ‘“hardls 
deepened the flame-hues on the lady's 
cheek, but she took no other notice of the 
implied taunt as she coldly turned to re 
ceive the second paper upfolded for her 
perusal, ' 

Her self-control had been hitherto adinir- 





! 





| ably preserved, but the document now pre- 
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ted to her seemed to some 
cama power, which at len vanquished 


1 calinness, 
oy turned ashy pale 


She started violent! 
B the borrowed Glock that was too 


ilfully applied for detection, and looked 
mary f+ the to the calm face 
that was bent over her. 

“For merey’s sake,tell me when and how 
you received this!” she exclaimed. “It is 
like a missive from the dead! Speak 
— sneak! 1 cannot beur this torture!’ 

Sidney Ashley still held the paper before 
Bianca's eyes that seemed to wred and 
fevered as she gazed, and for soine ino- 
ments did not speak. 

“You scotfed at the idea of my incredulity 
as to your knowledge, your share in the 
great sorrow of my lite,” he continued. 
“Do you still deny rom share in the great 
sorrow ot inv life,”’ he continued. wood 
still deny your possession of the secret that 
could,heal the rankling,ot the wound? You 
can couiprehend that the misery of such 
a blow is to think of the being most dear] 
joved on earth as unworthy. If you will, 
as I believe you can, remove this one bhaunt- 
ing memory which poisons every source of 
iny happiness, and has made ine the cold, 
unloving cynic that I am—why, I will save 
you froin all danger, all ex re,and bless 
you even while bleeding still from the con- 
sciousness of my injustice to the dead. Bi- 
anca, will you not speak ?—will you not 
ease your conscience and nine ?”’ 

The woman had varied from flaming red 
to ashy white, and again a deep flush of an- 
gry resentment had taken the place of the 
terror and —- remorse she felt. 

«You will learn nothing from me,’ she 
replied ; nay,you shall never know whether 
Ihave anything to tell till you have an- 
swered my question—how and where did 
did you get those papers? They belonged 
to one long since dead, and some wicked 
treachery had rescued thei from desiruc- 
tion.” 

“Then you acknowledge them to be 
yours 2?” 

“If I do, what then?” she asked. 

e “Then it proves the truth of my accusa- 
tion, and your guilt,” he replied. 

“Foolish, self<leceived, vain man!’’ she 
exclaimed, passionately. “And so every- 
thing is to be turned to bear on your one 
great folly, the adoration of a pretty face, 
rather than a heart that could—that might 
have appreciated and returned your love ? 
Sidney Ashley, I hate—I despise you. Go 
and suffer, and suspect, and rake up all 
your past follies and sufferings! I will 
neither reply to your questions, nor avert 
the calamity that hangs over you. Had you 
known how to deal with me, I inight have 
served you; asit is, I will only help you on 
your ruin.”’ 

Mr. Ashley looked at the working fea- 
tures as he might have done on those of a 
raving lunatic, with a calin superiority that 
seemed to inflame the passion it disre- 
garded. 

“Bianca, you are a true woman,” he said, 
coolly ; “you fancy that you can bafile and 
conceal what you are yet virtually confess- 
ing. It is enough that you thus acknow- 
ledge I have an answer to receive,and from 
this day [ shall not rest till I have discov- 
ered the srutb.”” The lady laughed. 

Her mood seemed to cbange with the ra- 
pidity of a summer sky. 

“As you choose,” she said; “you will 
have something else to occupy your tiine 
and thoughts ere long, if that letter comes 
from the source I imagine. Then,when the 
blow has fallen, and the last reumant of 
love and happiness, and of the world’s 
honor and wealth,has been taken froiw you, 
you can amuse yourself, if you will, by fol- 
lowing a Will-o’-the-W isp idea,till you find 
even that baseless hope fail, and you will 
then remember Bianca Morton's prophecy, 
uttored long, long years Midd 

**What prophecy ?"’ he asked. 

“That you shall know when the right 
tine comes,” she replied, coolly. “I thank 
you for the sight of those papers, Mr. Ash- 
ey. They have given me information ; 
pip J speak but toolish, enigtnatical riddles 

» you.” 

“And yet,’’ said he, 
whence they caine ?”’ 

“Perhaps not,” she replied ; “I was taken 
by surprise; but my inind is clearer now. 
May I be rude enough to request you to 
liberate me? I am going to drive, and the 
afternoon is going on too rapidly for any 
further interview.” 


“you know not 


The ovol, haughty courtesy with which water. 


she rose, immediately after the alternate 
Passion and terror that had seized her, fairly 
astonished the experienced, imperturbable 
Sidney Ashley; but he was not be sv baffled 
by an artful woman. 

“I am little used to refuse a wish ex- 
pressed by woman’s lips,’ he said, with a 
{let Courtesy that far surpassed her biting 
Sarcasin; “but in this case, politeness must 
kive way to a sterner necessity. ‘I tell you 
“Zain, Bianca Vere, that I will expend for- 
tune, wine nay aa that inen prize most dear 
In lite, to vindicate the memory of one who, 
i! not guilty, was deeply, bitterly wronged.’ 
Nor will you eseape the punishinent, the 
Scorn, the disgrace you merit, if there is 
truth and justice in the world, or power in 
* Strong will and a resolute brain. And 
dante inore, will you reply to inj ques- 

ons? 

She stood before him with a proud un- 
inching look, and an eye that never fell 
beneath his stern, indignant gaze. 

I will not,” she replied; “and I repeat 
‘ido notin any way acknowledge that 

r weak, vain clinging to such absurd, 

* Suggestions, is even entitled to an 
Swer, even a denial of theirtruth. And 


fi 


al 


ar 


pes, sir, will you remember that you are 
eo centleman, and that I, a lady, request, 
Mua 


] 


nd you to 


respect m rivacy, and 
eave iny house ?”’ yP 7 





| Mr. Ashley could have borne a storm ot 

re a torrent of biting sarcasins or 
violent and ominous threats, ahheut swerv- 
ing from his r { extracting the 
truth from that unprincipled and defiant 
woman. 

But there was no alternative, from the 
tone she thus touk in her own Louse, with- 
out subjecting himself to insult that he 
knew her fully capable of offering. 

“One moment, Mrs. Vere,and I shal! free 
from my presence," he said. ‘On the 

ue of the nt interview depends, it 
may be, results which you little anticipate. 
There are secrets in your past life that you 
might little desire to be brought to light; 
and I warn you, that no epark of pity for 
you, a8 & woman, or asa relative of her once 
inost dear to me, shall induce me to spare 
~_ it that is your final decision, and there 

to be war between us. Perhaps you may 
find that [am not to be so cantly Yenied a 
second time, and that the sole weakness to 
which a strong nature yields has now lost 
its power in your hands. For the last tine, 
= we be still encimies—deadly, dire ene- 
mies.’’ 

It needed a strong, determined nature 
and powerful motive, to bear that look and 
tone unmoved. 

Few would have resisted Sidney Ashley 
in such a mood ; tew could have defied the 
iron will, or met unblushingly the firm, 
stern gaze of those piercing eyes. 

But Bianca Vere’s courage and resent- 
ment seemed only strengthened by his 
threats, and her tone was as firm as his 
own. 

“I fear nothing but the annoyance of your 
presence, Mr. Ashley,” she replied. “1 
wish for no further useless, childish at- 
tempts to frighten mine intu humoring your 


vant t conduct you tw the door ?”’ 

With a bow and a smile that derive! bit- 
terness from the excess of courtesy,she rany 
the bell, and left the room before the ser- 
vant entered to ~eceive her order. 

Then she walked rapidly to her own 
room, and locked the door against all possi- 
ble intrusion, even from her own maid, ere 
she gave way tothe passion that had been so 
long pent up. 


peep, gushing sobs, with a stifled, low 
groaning sound, escaped her lips. 
She clasped her hands till the nails 


pierced the skin, and paced her room with 
irregular, hurried steps, swaying her body 
tw and frointhe strong agony that shook her 
to her very core. 

“Can it be,’’ she thought, ‘‘after all these 
long years, that I still love, am still the 
slave of aman who scorns and hates me, 
who even now is the lover of that de- 
tested, haughty cousin, after having cause to 
loathe her very name? And now, when I 
thought that all feeling except gratified 
revenge had away; and the gteat 
comfort of the dreary, unloved existence I 
have led in the midst of glare and glitter, 
was to know, to feel that he was stilla 
lonely, gloomny, cynical man—now, at the 
first sight of his face, the first sound of his 
voice, all the old power that he, and he 
alone, ever exerci over ine, returns, and 
I could have knelt to him for a word,a look 
of love; and I, the wealthy widow of eight- 
and-thirty years, could have played the 
love-sick, idolizing idiot, as I could have 
done eighteen long years since. Why, if he 
had but lavished on me ore tithe of the love 
he poured out at that hated woman's feet, I 
would have poured out my heart's blood 
for him, have watched his every look, hung 
on his every word, and waited on him like 
aslave. And, even now, one word of love 
or sympathy might have touched the spring, 
and I should have humbled myself with a 
truitless degradation. But, thank Heaven, 
his every word roused the old, tierce, jeal- 
ous spirit within me ; and I could have seen 
him die at my feet before I would have 
spoken one word to save hii from a single 
pang. Al! he little knows the slender bar- 
rier that needed but one word Ww have 
broken down all pride, all jealousy, all re- 
venge, and inade me his very slave, to save 
him from every sorrow, from the ruin, the 
danger that hangs over him, at the ex- 

yenae of my very life. No, itis past; and 

wiil never waver more inthe one purpose 
of my life—the working out of his utter and 
hopeless ruin.” 

She walked hastily toa superb dressing- 
case that stood on her toilette,and took from 
it one of the silver-inounted bottles, and 
poured a wineglassful into a tuinbler of 


She drank off the draught without a tno- 
went’s hesitation, and then sat down in 4 


she had been fevered and restless. 
A sort of dreamy calm seemed to come 





| sleepi 


over ber as she half reclined in that luxuri- 


| ous chair, her eyes closed, and a casual ob- 


server would have thought that she was 


ng. 

This , stillness lasted for about an 
hour, and then she seemed to rouse herself 
from the pleasant lethargy, and after bath- 
ing her face in cold water, she sat down to 
write. The document was brief, and ee 
ly written ; and, on its concl usion, the bell 
was rung sharply, and the key of the chatn- 
ber unturned in the lock. 

“Order the carriage instautly,’’ she said 
to the maid who answered the suinimons; 
“and then come and dress ine to go out.” 

Mrs. Vere’s servants were accustomed to 
promptly obey her orders, and there was 
inhertone that tnade Dorothy 
ted alacrity while 


something 
move 
executing Ne vt 

The lady had entered ber carriage in 
than half-an-heour frouithe innoment of issu 
ing her commands, and the first direction 
| given the coachinan Was one that astonished 
| even the machine-like footinan’s mind. 
“Drive to the Times office,”’ was the 


der, 


with even UnWoOD 


roo ~s 


iCss 


or- 





love-sick fancies. Shall I ring for wy ser- | 


| do with the great medium 


| tise:nent,in that epee mney 
b 








large easy chair, quiet and imotionless, as | 





W hat could the wealthy widow, the mis- 
tress of that splendid establishinent, have to 
for making 
known wants and grievances ? 

It was 4 puzzling question, but a glance 
at the seound coluinn of the “leading jour- 
nal” on the following day inight have given 
a solution to it. 

There was a inysteriously-worded adver- 
column 
that could have been veritied by the prin- 
ter a8 a correct copy of an elegantly-written 
original, the scented and glazed paper of 
which was a strange contrast to the motley 
collection of scraps and slips which usually 
filled his files. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
HREE days had elapsed, and Barbara 
Graham had finished her first literary 
production. ; ‘ 

t was the fruitot many an hour stolen 
from sleep, for while the bodily frame was 
stretched on the couch, the brain was busily 
suggesting and connecting the inaterials of 
that | nate and vigorously-penned 
story. 

And for the last two evenin her pen 
had been busy in copying, and Ter tind in 
— and refining the effusion of her 

eart, till at length the last word was pen- 
ued, and “Finis” written at the bottom of 
the page. 

Barbara 1 at the 
with asort of half-satisfied, 
look, as she rolled it up, and 
security for the night. 

lier engagement with Mrs. Vere for the 
next day was fixed for a later hour than 
usual, and she determined to set off early 


thick manuscript 
halt-loubtful 
placed it In 





in order to callat the publishing offices of a 
panes which she had often seen during 
er residence with Mrs. Forbes. 

She was closely veilell, even moreso than 
usual, for to her shy, proud = nature, the 
boldness of the attempt she was about to 
make was very formidable. 

Barbara hurried along the streets, now be- 
come a fainiliar resort for her, till she came 
to her destination. 

It was still atrial, though no longer a 
novelty, for the orphan to walk alone inthe 
crowded thoroughfares of the metropolis ; 
but on this occasion her mind was too much 
engrossed with the object she had in view 
to feel her ordinary degree of timidity as 
she passed rapidly through the throng. 

Hier eyes were bent on the houses of the 
street where the office was situated, and she 
was therefore unconscious of the keen gaze 
of an individual whoturned from the in- 
spection of ala shop of engravings just 
as she discovered the nuinber, and turned 
into the doorway of the office she sought in 
a street leading froin Fleet Street. 

The gentleman stood for some minutes 
with a doubting, perplexed air, and then, 
finding that the object of his curiosity did 
not return, he walked rapidly away towards 
the Temple. 

He might perhaps have even risked break- 
ing his appointment with his lawyer,bad he 
really thought that the veiled girl was the 
inissing orphan in whom he had taken so 
singular an interest. 

But she appeared taller, and her carriage 
more weeny and matured than the young 
girl in whom he had detected such a strong 
resemblance; and asthe hour of his rendez- 
vouse was sounding from St. Bride’s, Sid- 


| weakening of a sing 
There are no 





ney Ashley gaveup the doubtful task of 
waiting her return. 

Barbara was ushered into a small back 
room, with no furniture save a table and 
two or three chairs, only lighted by a paint- 
ed window, which shut out every object 


during the long interval that ensued before 
the gentleman for whom she had asked 
vouchsafed to appear. 


There she sat, trying to quiet the throb- | 


bings of her heart by telling herself in a 
sort of scorn that the result of her inter- 
view could scarcely be so momentous as to 
warrant such agitation on her part. 

But, to a nature like Barbara’s,every pur- 
suit, every effort into which her heart and 


} 


soul were thrown, moved her very being; | 


and withoutthat enthusiasin, that absorp- 
tion, every attempt at success would have 
been a weary and futile failure, 

At last the door opened, anda tall, spare 
man, with thin features entered, _owed,took 
a chair, and eyed her with a “what-do-you- 
want” sort of look. 

His grizzled hair wascut short, and stood 
up like bristles, and his keen, blue eyes 
were cold and glittering, with tore intel 
lect than heart In the whole expression of 
the tace. 

Barbara’s courage rose with the occasion ; 
she was always most brave when she e6n- 
countered pride or supercilioasness in any 
shape. 

She threw back her veil, and said, with a 


calin and even selt-assured voice,“ believe 


sir, you are the editor of the imaygazine 
which is published here?” 

He bowed ayain, teaned back in his chair 
and crossed his hands at the back of — his 
head. 

The silence was somewhat discouraginuy, 
but Barbara was not to be crushetl now that 
she was fairly embarked in the attermpt,and 


she resuined the conversation after a tno- 
ment’s pause. 
“| ain come to offer you a tale for your 


Inagazine, sir.’” 

She drew out the roll of paper from under 
her cloak, and rising, held it to the editor 
with timid yet proud grace in her attituck 
which attracted the « X perience <i] 
“A Hie wave 
ising look at the ung face, and thi 
inistakable intellect in her splendid 
and noble brow,brought a shade tnore of 
terest into his features. He took up the nan- 
uscript and turned over the leaves idly. 


[TO BH CONTINUED. } 
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Scientific and Useful. 


Seat-Sxins.—A Verinonter has invented 
anew method of utilizin er in pre- 
ring seal-skins. The skin is ‘fed’ over a 
nif bar, above which is stretched a 
fine num wire, which, raised to a white 
heat by an electric current, meets the longer 
hairs which rise above the under fur, sud 
news thetn down. 





SPEED oF ENGINES.—A new # indi- 
cator, cailed the Strathmograph, for indicat- 
ing the speed of locomotives, has been in- 


troduced on the Hanoverian railroads. By 
it the engineer can read from a scale the ac- 
tual speed of his engine at any time, besides 
which a complete record of the trip is kept 
on a slip of paper. 

Limn.—Lime preserves ironwork. It is 
usual to lime-white iron mains, tanks, and 
other articlesto prevent rust; and brick- 
layers are in the habit of smneari their 
troweis with mortar. In the demolition of 
old buildings the ends of joists, ceiling- 
— quarters, plates, and bond-timber 
which have been ded in lime-mortar are 
ye found in a sound condition, tn spite 
of their having been bedded ail round. 

To Stick LABELS.—A method of 
causing labels to adhere to tin is adilute so- 
lution of white gelatine, or, better still, of 
isinglass. Itestrength should not be more 
than one in twenty, and tnay be applied b 
ineans of a pencil or sponge. It bas this 
advantage, that labels applied to the surfhoe 
so covered do not adhere permanently at 
once, but may be slid about long enough to 
permit their proper adj ustinent and straight- 
ening. 

VESSELS OF CopPpER.—The old and fa- 
iniliar way of manufacturing vessels of cop- 
wr and zinc by hammer, rivets, and solder- 
ing iron is fast gy place to a new method 
—that of spinning. A circular piece of sheet 
copper of ordinary thickness is placed on 
the lathe, and inatwinkling is spun into 
the shape of a kettle, without a break or the 
le fibre of the material. 
as the kettle being 
forined entirely from the original circular 
copper sheet. The kettle breast, sides, and 
a strengthening portion for the spout are 
formed of one piece of sheet copper metal 
and double seamed to the pit so that the 
seains are under the side of the kettle and 
form a strengthening rib upon which it 
rests when in the stove. 

GOLD AND SILVER-PLATED FLOWERS.— 
Ata recent meeting of the Physical Society, 
Berlin, Prof. Christianl exhibited, as sam- 
ples of a new method of preservation, a se- 
ries of galvanic bodies coated gal vanoplas- 
tically. A mulberry leaf, a crab, a butter- 
tly, a beetle, the brain of a rabbit, a rose- 
bud, and other objects, were plated with 
silver, gold or copper, and showed all de- 
tails of their outer forin, down to the finest 
shadings. Asto the process, it was stated 
that the objects to be preserved, being put 
into a solution of silver nitrate in alcohol 
then dried and treated with sulphurett 
and phosphuretted hydrogen, form good 
conductors, which, brought In the usual 
way into the galvanoplastic bath, can be 
coated with any desired thickness of metalic 


deposit. 
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Farm and Barden. 


SPRING Seepinae.—If from any cause 
the spring seeding of grass fails, it Isa good 





‘ | plan to re-plow or thoroughly harrow and 
that might have diverted her anxious mind I F ey 


re-seed to grasa. 

SHELTER FOR Stock.—A vast amount of 
money is loston farimsevery winter through 
inefficiency of shelter for stock. Warin 
stables save corn, and therefore save money. 
Weather boards take the place of feed. 
Now let the wise farmer book to it, that 
when cold winds blow they blow not upon 
their horses, cows or pigs. 

Honty.—In bad seasons honey is apt to 
be poisonous. This arises from the fact 
that insuch seasons the bees are often coin- 
pelled to gather it from) poisonous flowers. 
remove all 
—s plants from the neighborhood of 
lives. In 17% a great inany people in this 
city died from eating honey gathered from 
certain Howers. In good seasons the bees 
avoid poisonous plants, 

TOMATO-SEED.—To save tomato-seed, se- 
lect the largest and stmoothest = fruit, eut 
them in two, and syueeze out the seed into 

ar or bucket, leaving them to ferment. 


a 
| Then wash in several waters until quite 


clean, and pour ona board to dry. When 
put away for safe-keeping, wrap up a little 


gut camphor in paper and put in the pack- 


aye. If you forget the camphor, vou 
have no seed in the spring. 

MetLons.—An Indiana man tried four dif- 
ferent fertilizers for melons—poultry drop- 
pings, well-rotted cow manure, barnyard 
manure, and old bones gathered upon the 
farm and reduced by placing them in alter- 
nate layers with ashes the previous year, 
mixing them liberally in the ditlerent hills, 
which were eight feet apart each way, and 
he says: “Such acrop of melons as came 
from the hills that had the bone-dust I 
never saw Lefore.’’ 

Comc.—Colic in borses is often brought 


may 


on by feeding bay passed through corn- 
stalk-cutters, mixed with meal, middlings, 
bran, then wetup. The horse eats the 
food thus prepared so rapid that ‘ 
properly tmasticated, an rim 

comes 80 Clodded in the stoinach as to cause 
indigestion, followed by colic, more espe 


cially if directly alter eating he is allowed 
to drink heartily of water, and the colder 
this is so much more liable is it to bring on 
colic. 
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human nature; and if at any time the affec- 
tions and veneration of the poor be es- 
tranged from the rich, it may be laid down 
2s an axiomatic truth that the rich are in 
fault. 

Should there be at presenton the part of 
the poor in any country any animosity to- 
wards the rich, farther than that which is 
forged out of the misrepresented voice of 
real distress, and the clamors and calumnies 
of alarmists, the fault must be in the rich 
themselves, and cannot be averted but by 
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SOCIAL SYMPATHY. 

Hannah More, we believe, considered 
chance contact as being productive of more 
marriages than all other circumstances ta- 
ken together; and, if careful analysis were | 
made, we suspect that it would) be tound | 
that upon it hinge almost all the bands of | 
civil society; and if the rich will turn away | 
their nose, and look upon the poor only as | 
machines which are to receive support | 
merely that they may do their work, just | 
as asteam-engine is supplied with coal, or a 
mill with water, they cannot expect that | 
the poorare to treat them with respect and | 
ceremony, far less regard 

The poor have feelings as wellas the 
rich; and these feclings, as they are less dis- 
guised by education and habits of policy, 
always express themselves more openly, 
and we may add, in a manner which is 
more true to nature 


The veneration and affection which al!) 
rude nations have for their rulers, and 
chiefs, and great men, even when they are 


neither very wise nor very well-behaved, 


j 
| 
| 





them. Whenever we find a proprietor of 
& manufactory, or other work, liberal and 
kind towards those whom he employs, we 
are sure to find high fidelity and attachment 
in them. We could mention many tri- 
umphant proofs which have come within 
our own observation; but the introduction 
of real names might seem invidious, and 
fictitious ones would not answer the pur- 
pose. 
We believe that the instances which could 
be related from the manufacturing world 
are not 80 perfect as those which could be 
drawn from the agricultural. But this is 
easily accounted for: the manufacturing la- 
borer is less localized, at the same time he 
is more in the way of temptation; but not- 
withstanding all this, the position which we 
have laid down could be proved even 
here 

The feelings and sympathies the loves 
and attachments of human beings, were 
implanted in them as the bands of mutual 
good offices, and they cannot be purchased 
with money. You may buy any man’s la- 
bors, and even his words, but no price will 
purchase the human heart. It calls for re- 
ciprocal esteem, and if that be withheld, 
however much interest and hypocrisy may 
conspire to hide its feelings, it turns away 
in disgust from the offered price; and, even 
though it be so much lost and corrupted as 
to take the bribe, and do that for which it 
is given, it uniformly, though sometimes 
secretly, loathes and despises the briber. 

Upon this principle, we find that the hire- 
lings upon Whom any person or govern- 
ment lavishes merely pecuniary rewards, 
are always the first to desert and betray 
even the bribers, when they are reduced to 
that state in whichthey can bribe and re- 
ward no more. The disciple who betrayed 
his Master was not he who leaned on_ his 
bosom, but he who bore the purse. 

——— <a - 


SANCTUM CHAT. 





TRE statement that grain absorbs enough 
moisture on a sea voyage to pay the freight 
charges, has been to some extent confirmed 


| shal! allow the prisoner to escape OF COD- 

nive at his escape, he shall be punished 
| with death. Any person or persons aiding 
a prisoner charged with a capital offense to 
get away,shall also be punished with death. 
| Neither of these laws has ever been carried 
| out or repealed. 

Te Supreme Court has granted a new 
trial in the case of a man convicted of mur- 
der in the second degree, on the ground that 
the jury drank so much beer, etc., during 
the trial as to unfit them for proper and ser- 
jous deliberation of the evidence. The trial 
lasted eight days, and it was shown 





that during that time four five-gal- 
lon kegs of beer, five gallons of wine, ten 
bottles of claret, and considerable whisky, 


were purchased by the jury at their own 


expense, and consumed by them without 
the knowledge of the court. 

Tue London Court Journal describes a re- 
centdinner: ‘‘The table was most prettily 
decorated, a long strip of eau de Nil wa- 
tered silk was laid down the middle, upon 
which were placed ferns, begonias and all 
kinds of rare leaves, with the eucharis lily 
in groups; in the centre on a glass stand 
were some nautilus shells of coque de perle, 
in which were grouped the former flowers 
as well as some laid on the table. There 


was no fruit, but these flowers, ferns with | 


the shells and glass stands, formed very 
fresh and pretty decorations. 

To men of the bilious-melancholy tem- 
perament nothing is probably better than a 
journey of leisure, and in comparative soli- 
tude, through some country which is povel 
enough not to be dull, and net so novel as 
to require any particular exertion on the 
part of the traveler. At first they do not 
enjoy themselves at all; they fret and fume, 
and contemplate their ailments. But by 
degrees things mend.the nerves calm down, 
the digestion wakes up, the system gener- 
ally straightens itself out, and the man is 
good for another spell of work. 

BaRTHOLDI, the French sculptor of the 
colossal statue of Liberty that is to be placed 
in New York harbor, the other day invited 
twenty of his literary and artistic friends to 
breakfast with him inside the thigh ot the 
statue, to which the head belongs, and 
which as yet is only built upas far as the 
waist. The little banquet was most suc- 
cessful in every way; the guests walked in 
by the right foot of the statue, and one of 
them laid himself down most comfortably 
inside one of the toes; ladders conveyed 





by experiments made at the Calitornia Ag- 
ricultural College. Various kinds of grain 
were placed in a most atmosphere, and the | 
increase in weight was noticed. The great. | 
est increase was during the first 24 hours. | 


On the sea English women are wisely 
copying their American cousins, and cover 
the whole hat with a gauze veil well tied | 

| 


over it, so that when they land, their head- 
gear presents a very respectable appear- 
ance. For railways and steamboats useful 
loose ulsters of India silk are extensively | 
used; they slip on and off easily, are inex. | 
pensive and very light. 


| terests of science. 


| them all the way up the calf, and finally 
| deposited them where a temporary plat 


form had been constructed and the festive 
board had been laid. They hope, when the 
statue has been entirely put together at 
some future day, to enjoy a lovely dinner 
inside the head. 


THE perpetual Secretary to the French 
Academy of Sciences has received instruc- 
tions from the Minister of the Interior to 
make out a list of all the savants who have 
died or been maimed while performing ex- 
periments or making researches in the in- 
The intentions of the 


| yovernment are to grant a pension to the 


THe soldiers of the German army are 
daily exercised in all varieties of athletics | 
useful for real war. For example, whole 
regiments receive swimming lessons in the 
Rhine or Moselle every day. They perform | 
aquatic movements and evolutions to the 
sound of a bugle. The march to and from 
the river with dry and wet towels under 
their arms isan every day sight. If required, 
the German army could swim across the | 
Rhine without losing one life. 

THERE are 497 fountains and 502 troughs 
in London, which, it is estimated, supply 
water for 250,000,000 drinkers each year. 
The society which provides these humane 


i x . . 
contrivances reports that nearly twice as 


many new drinking places were prepared 
the past year as in any previous twelve 
months. The daily consumption of water 
in London is only about 100,000,000 gal 
lons, but London people have other bever- | 
ages to fall back upon in time of drought. 

It is said that there isa peculiar law on 
the statute books of the State of New Jer 
sey, which provides that any officer or 


shows plainly that the principle of showing | sheriff of the State who, having a prisoner 


deference w place and wealtli is inherent in 


under his charge held fora capital crime, 


, widows and children of these savants, or | 


to those who have been injured. The list 
will be along one. The French Govern- 
ment will, no doubt, take into consideration 
the cases of those medical men who have 
died while attending diphtheria and fever 
in the Paris hospitals, and those medical 


' men who have perished in attempts td solve 
_ some of the results of drug actions on them- 


selves, or who have in any way risked their 


, lives for the good of humanity, will not be 


forgotten. France, to her credit, honors 
her medical men. Her Senate, her House 
of Deputies, are open to them; her deco. 
rations are bestowed with no niggard 
hand upon them. 

A GLOOMY statistician comes to the con- 
clusion that if the world’s population con- 
tinues at its present rate of increase it will, 
in two hundred and fourteen years, reach 
the average of seven hundred inhabitants 
to a square mile. The calculation may be 
inaccurate, and anyhow no one need grieve 
over the future sorrows of the race. While 
mankind is rapidly increasing in numbers, 


many steps are being taken to provide for | 


their wants. Immense tracts of land, once 
unknown or despised as unfit for tillage, are 


now in process of cultivation, and imp 
methods of farming are constantly 
brought forward. This melancholy predic. 
tion suggests the idea thats Malthusian re. 
vival may be anticipated; but sensibje peo- 
ple will not pat much faith in such doe. 
trines. Malthus, it will be remembered, 
taught that war, pestilence and famine were 
Divinely ordained institutions to reduce the 
surplus population; but his anti-Christian. 
and irrational theoris have been buried, and 
it is too late to try to resurrect them. 

In one of the small townsof Mexico, says 
a correspondent, I bought some limes and 
gave the girl $1 in payment. By way of 
change she returned me forty-nine pieces of 
soap the size of a water-cracker. ‘I looked 
at her in astonishment, and she returned 
my look with equal surprise, when a police 
officer who witnessed the incident hastened 
to inform me that soap was the legal tender 
in many portions of the country for small 
sums. I examined my change and found 
that each cake was stamped with the name 
ot a town and of a manufacturer authorized 
_by the government. The cakes of soap 
were worth 1} cents each. Afterward in 
my travels I frequently received similar 
change. Many of the cakes showed signs 
of having been in the wash-tub; but that, | 
| discovered, was not at all uncommon. Pro- 
| vided the stamp was not obliterated, the 
| soap did not lose any valueas currency. Oc- 
| casionally a man would borrow a cake of a 
| friend, wash his hands, and return it with 
' 





thanks. I made use of mine quite often in 
my bath, and subsequently spent them. 


WE are glad to see,says a prominent Lon- : 
_don paper, thata society has been formed 
| for the ‘suppression of juvenile smoking.” 
| It is still a doubtful question whether ‘‘adult 
smoking’’ is advantageous, or the reverse. 
Probably most smokers would say that 
while in smoking, as in everything else, ex- 
cess is injurious, moderate indulgence does 
them no particularharm. At any rate, if 
its results are sometimes bad, they are too 
remote and too slight to induce healthy 
smokers to abandon what they regard as 
one of the greatest luxuries of modern 
times. It can hardly be pretended, how. 
ever, that boys are in the same position. 
No sensible man who remembers the in- 
pulses of his own youth will judge very se- 
verely any boy whom he may detect in the 
nominally high misdemeanor of indulging 
in a cigar. It is the nature of boys, uncon- 
scious of their own happiness, to ape the 
ways of manhood, and it is still more their 
nature to grasp at forbidden joys. At the 
| same time it is highly probable that tobacco 
| has a bad effect on the immature physical 
system. What is really needed is the co-op- 
eration of parents and school-teachers; and 
this may be effectually obtained by the pub- 
lication of facts as to the prevalence of the 
habit and its inevitable consequences. 





NEARLY every farmer goes to the nearest 
village to trade, visit a mechanic, or obtair 
his letters and papers at least once a week. 
He often takesa load to market, but he 
rarely brings one home. He can, with very 
little trouble, haul a load of material that 
| may be obtained for nothing, and which 
| will be of great benefit to his land. Most 
village people make no use of the ashes pro- 
duced in their stoves, or of the bones taken 
| from the meat they consume. Scarcely any 

brewer has any use for the hops that have 
been boiled in his vats, and the blacksmith 
hardly ever saves the clippings he takes 
trom the feet of horses. All these materials 
make excellent manure. A barrel of shav- 
ings cut from the hoofs of horses contains 
more ammonia than is contained in a load 
of stable manure. Applied to land without 
| preparation they might give no immediate 
results, but they would become decom- 
posed in time, and the crops of all kinds 
| would derive benefit from them. They may 
| be so treated that they would produce 1!) 
| mediate results. By covering them with 
| fresh horse manure they will decompor 
| very rapidly. They may also be Jeached in 
| a barrel, and the water that covered thes 
drawn off and applied to plants. Water 
which pieces of horns and hoofs have hee? 
soaked isan excellent manure for 
that require forcing. It stimulates 
growth of tomatoes, rose-bushes and bh 
plants very rapidly, and emits no offensive 
odors. A vast amount of fertilizing m4!" 
| ial is wasted in towns that farmers WO" 
| obtain the benefit of with little trouble. 
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BY RITA. 





As the darkness of night draweth nearer, 
And life’s shadows more heavily ‘all, 
I see this truth clearer and clearer, 
She ‘*deserved to be dearest of all !** 
How low seem my dally cesirings— 
This scramb : for place or for gold— 
Compared with the noble aspirings 
She taught me to worship of old ! 


And though by repeated transgression 
Her precepts seem taught me tn vain ; 
Still my stabborn soul makes this confession, 
Thank God for the trace of the chain— 
For that tie that can never be broken— 
For the mem’ry assuaging my loes— 
For the spiritual comfort unspoken, 
That the grave’s shadow reaches across. 


The Belle’s Stratagem. 


BY J. CHAMBERS. 











-\ HE was lovely, and saucy and indepen- 

dent—and they called her the name of 
, ) all names that completely fitted her 
from her hair of amber-gold and beautiful 
brown eyes, to her slender, high-arched 
foot and daintily turned ankles. 

She had been christened by the name the 
girl babies of the Delafields been given 
for halfa-dozen yenerations— **Bea- 
trice,’’ that aboutas much sui her asa 
pair of s les on a gorgeous butterfly— 
until little by little, as she grew intoa 
inerry, saucy—sweet mney irl—the dim- 
inutive of ‘Trixie’’ to her, and 
when this day came of which we especially 
write, everybody had Sayeies her name 
had ever been anything but Trixie Dela- 
field. i 

Toin Drayton was head and ears in love 
with her, and Trixie—well,there was soine- 
thing about her that prevented people— 
even Drayton, from knowing just what she 
did feel. 

There was quite a little romance about it 
all that a very few strokes ef the pen will 
tell. 

irst, Mrs. Drayton, Tom’s paternal 
grandinother, a rich, stately old lady, with 
whom Tom was chief idol and best-beloved 
of her grandsons, and with whom he had 
lived all ber life, had made up ber mind, 
after the fashion of the Medes and the Per- 
sians, that Tom should marry her favorite 
— her grand-daughters, Toin's pretty 
little blue-eyed cousin, Maud Fleming. 

But Maud preferred somebody else's 
cousin, handsome Fred Douglas, and so the 
cross-tied knot bid fair never to be severed, 
and four young people were in a still fairer 
way of making a mess of their life—all be- 
cause of one haughty, resolute old lady who 
had fo nshe ran away with Rupert 
yy fifty vears before, use she Soe 
ed him. 


Only Tom had really been unpardonably 
cowardly tovkeep from telling Trixie right 
out and out that their lonely friendship 
could not amoant to —ae and, as a 
inatter ot course, when our independent 
little girl was told that grandina Drayton 
insisted upon a formal betrothal between 
Tom and Maud,and told,too,in a half sav 
way that Tom forced himself to assume for 
his own safety’s sake, our Trixie flashed 
out like powder— 

“Of course you'll marry Maud Fleming— 
did you think I didn’t know that? 

“And she’s just as sweet as ever she can 
be, too! 

Do bring her down to-night, Tom, and 
let ine congratulate her, and tell Mrs. Dray- 
ton I think she is 80 nice.”’ 

And Tom frowned angrily. 

“Oh, then you are not at all dis—sur- 
prised ! : 

“I thought, naybe——”"’ 

She flashed the brightest of shining brown 
eyes full in his passionate face, on every 
feature of which was so visible vexed re- 
straint. 

“Surprised ! 

“Why—lI’m delighted! 

“It's just the very ‘daisy,’ as Phil 
says. . 

“Of course I ain not in the least sur- 
prised. 

‘“*Excuse me one moment, please.”’ 

And when she suddenly walked off, 
ostensibly to see after the grocer’s boy who 
caine in the side gate, and who never had 
oceasioned Trixie any such solicitous care 
before—how was Toi Drayton or anybody 
else to know that there was such a_ horrid 
choking feeling in her throat, such an 
agonizing despair thrilling through her, 
such wild beating of her poor little 
heart? 

Or—bow was he to know how firmly she 
bit her lips, and vowed to herself to show 
no sign of wonder or disinay ? 

In a couple of minutes she came back— 





aflush and siniling. 
“What a nuisance grocer boys are. He ac- 
tually brought canned pineapple instead of | 


**Don’'t talk to ine about canned pineap- 
ple,” he snapped. 

“Tell me once again—you entirely ap- 
prove of my marrying Maud ?”’ 

Such a pale, eager, vet cold face it was. 

Trixie laughed. 

“You have m approval and blessing. 

“And if you don’t go, the pudding for 
lunch will burn, for I promised Bridgot I'd 
‘luk afther it, sure.’ ” 

“Look after it, then,’’ he retorted, tartly, 
and took up his hat hastily and went away 
toward the pretty white cottage on the 
side of the hill where the Flemings 
lived. 

And Trixie! | 

Proud, brave, honorable to her very | 
soul's centre, dashed upstairs to her own | 





room and threw berself across her bed and 
cried until there were no more tears to 


wh 

ile the orange puddi burned toa 
black crisp, and Fred Dest, sitting on 
the eam, amazed at young Phil la- 
field’s wrathtul efforts to bring 15 14-13 into 
ae gr — wondered where Trixie 

orhe ly come over es 

pitied. pecially to be 

‘470 call her,” he said, by-and-by, to 
Phil, and ‘a few minates after Phil had 
baw led— 

“Say, Trixie, come down here. 

“Fred Douglas has been a-waitin’ ever 
ane Tom went away; say, ’ryou a-com- 
n ” - 

Trixie came—no signs of tears on her 
freshly-bathed face, no sign of chagrin or 
defeat visible in her uncrimpled ruffles, or 
the braids of her amber golden hair. 

But only a curious little light tn her 
eyes, 

“Well?” she said, cheerily, as Fred toas- 
et 4 out in the shrubbery. 

think not,”’ he answered, so vely 
that it touched her. lucewn Ye 

“But it can’t bo helped,” she went on. 

“It'sashame,a downright shame that 
you can’t have Maud. 

“Fred !” and asudden defiant look sprang 
up in her eyes, “why do you submit so 
tainely ? 

“They can't inake her—force her, you 
know to marry anybody.” 

He looked doleful enough. 

**Perhaps they couldn’t force you, Trixie, 
but Maud, you know,she such a dependent, 
gentle, obedient little soul. She'll do pre- 
cisely as she’s told.” 

Trixie pulled a spray of honeysuckle off, 
thoughtfully. 

“Fred, consider yourself in the witness- 
box, under oath. 

“Do you think grandma Drayton is doing 
right to separate you and Maud? ” 

“Right? 

“Well I should say not—rather. Nor you 
and Tom.” 

“Fred, hush! 

7 1 daa you like to marry Maud, your- 
82 ” 

‘Would a fellow like to go to Heaven 
when he dies ? 

“Trixie, can you doubt it?” 

And there was no question of his raptur- 
ous assertion in his handsome eyes. 

“Very well, then. 

“Now, Fred, I daresay you know—a—it- 
tle—about Tom and me, and the solution 
of this riddle will depend upon you and 
ine. 

“Fred, you and I must fall in love with 
each other, not really and truly, you 
rogue,”’ she added, flushing like a wild 
rose 


‘But it’s Just here. 

“Tom Drayton and Maud Fleming sub- 
mit too ‘tamely to their fate, wretched 
though they feel they will be. 

“1’m ashamed to say it, but they wanta 
little more stirring up. 

“They want to be nade jealous and get 
their eves open in time. 

“Will you doas I say, Fred? 

“Tf you will, I will take all the responsi- 


a 

“Only remember, you are not to make 
love to me only when Maud or Tom is 
around.’’ 

And two or three hours afterwards, when 
Mr. Drayton drove Miss Fleming over in 
her pony carriage, as Trixie had suggested, 
they found Fred Douglas just passing 
through the gate, looking very happy, in- 
deed. 

And he turned to throw a kiss to Trixie 
standing on the piazza, who answered with 
a bewitching little smile. 

Andthen he raised his hat to Miss Flem- 
ing very cordially, but not as usual some- 
how. 

“You don't know how perfectly delight- 
ed we all are,’’ Trixie said, as they all satin 
rustic rockers on the piazza. 

“It seems really as if Fate was doing her 
very best for all of us, for so long as you 
have confided your charming secret to ine I 
have Fred's perinission to tell you we have 
followed suit. 

“See?” 

And she held up a little slender band on 
whose finger a solitaire gleained in the san- 
shine. 

“Indeed,’”’ Drayton said, in a desperate 
atten pt to appear nonchalant. 

“You have certainly surprised us."’ 

“Fred is a dear fellow,’’ Maud said,as she 
stooped to pick a rosebud off her dress and 
lifted a face paler than usual. 

They didn’t stay long after that, although 
Trixie wasin her inost bewitching, most 
sparkling mood. 

For a month the play was kept up, the 
tarce on one side, that was a daily-deepen- 
ing heart tragedy on the other. 

y after day Tom and Trixie would see 
each other, under some circumstances, frour 
which Drayton would go away nore fu- 
rious than ever,while Fred and Maud grew 


| almost like strangers to each other. 


And the two conspirators looked the hap- 
piest people in the world, and all the coun- 
tryside gossiped over their devotion. 





“] cannot stand this sort of thing much | 


longer,’’ Fred said, one bright autuinn day 


to Trixie, when Maud Fleming had just 
passed then in her carriage. her sweet face 
pale and troubled, her blue eves heavy and 
wearing the look ofa stag being hunted to 
death. 


“It is killing her Fred added, alinost 
fiercely 

‘Don’t be sentimental,’’ she said, almost 
sharply. 


“Just reserve your force for one final ef- 


| fort, and the battle is yours. 


“If you will obey me just this once 
more,”’ she said. 


e. will always obey you,” he ‘said, peni- 
ntly. 

“You have been such a good little friend, 
Trixie.” 

She laughed, and Drayton,stepping upon 
the plagne thet inoment, heard the oe, 
ar mirth, and saw the sudden look 

red gave her, andl away down in his heart 
wished that he might choke hii. 

Instead, he bowed coldly. 

“I certainly beg a thousand pardons for 
intruding upon such a charining fete-a-tele, 
but Ihave been commissioned to invite | 
you to Moonlight Falls at six this evening 
—a carriage drive in couples.”’ 

Trixie looked upin Fred's tace with a 
look that nade Drayton‘s heart thrill suffo- 
ba ga 
“Oh, Fred, do Se 

‘That's a splendid drive, and Puck is in 
splendid form to-day. 

“I shall enjoy itso much, and whata 
charining idea to go tete-a-tete."” 

She looked innocently at Drayton. 

“Very charming indeed. 

“We inay depend on you?” 

“Beyond doubt—eh, ‘Trixie, dear ? 

“Ot course you and Miss Fleming go? "’ 
he asked. 

“That isthe arrangement I believe—go- 
ing least.’ 

rixie leaned her bright head confiding- 
ly —_—- Fred's arm, 

“Well, I would prefer not to change com- | 
ing back, unless Fred would. 

“By no means,’ he said, so promptly, so 
resolutely that Drayton went off raging, for 
he had dared think she would attempt an 
exchange all round coming back. 

“But of course you will not lose vour glo- 
rious opportunity,’ Trixie said, autocrati- 
cally to her slave, when Drayton was well 
out of liearing. 

“You must watch your chance, and when 
you see Maud alone, soinewhere or other— 
well, Puck is the fastest pony of the lot,and 
if was in love with a lady, I'd drive 
around by the village, and stop at Doctor 
Tou. pest’s, and when the rest of the party 
reaches home, Mr. and Mrs. Fred Douglas 
will be there to welcome them.” 

Her brown eyes were shining like stars, 
and Fred Douglas looked at her almost in 
awe. 

“Trixie! 

“Will I dare? 

“Will Maud——”" 

Trixie gave an impatient little exclama- 
tion. 

:' a don't be a coward and spoil every- 
thing. 

‘*There’s Puck and there's Maud ; there's 
Tempest and there’s you. 

“Go ahead.”’ 

And when, as he aad Trixie passed Maud 
sitting at Drayton's side, the moonlight 
tinaking her piteous eyes even more piteous, | 
his mind was made up, and his heart beat 
— undisciplinedly for an hour or more, 
until—— 

Maud was standing all alone, quite some 
distance off from the others, and Ijrayson 
and pretty Emmie Shenton were having a 


“Just look at that sky, mother; it's like 
your bed of daffodiis in full blossom. 

“And nota omen We ag 

“You'll wantone of the biggest white 
turkeys, I su oP 

“Toat'’s what I came up to see you 
about,’’ said Mra. Silverton, a little queru- 


“a 

“W hat with the crops and the new School 
Board I haven't had a minute to speak to 
you, Tom, of late.’ 

Ile amiled. 

“Well, I must confess that I have been 
pretty busy,”’ he said, 

“But the worst of it is over now, mother. 

“The crops are in. and we have decided 
on a teacher for the academy, a young lady 
from New York. 

“They say she is unusually accomplished, 
and only adeeptas this country post une 
she likes the idee of rural life. 

—— we shall not tind her beyond our 
mark.”’ 

“She'll be fall of airs and graces, I don’t 
doubt,”’ said Mrs. Silverton. 

“City ladies always are. 

“But I'm glad this matter is settled at 


ant. 
“Well, von'll send down a turkey, Tom, 


and I've en my cranberries from Far- 
mer Mayall’s swaiap. 

“And I'm ng to make an_ old-fashion- 
ed chicken pie, and a batch of apple tarts, 


and some of the brown bread your grand- 


| father used to like." 


And so the old lady trotted down the 
hill, her cap-strings blowing in the bland 
breeze, and the dead leaves careering along 
the path in front of her like little brown 
elven. 

But when she reached the great kitchen, 
where the red glow of the fire-light was al- 
ready beginning to show grotesquely on 
the ceiling, and a pleasant smell of asteain- 
ing apples arcee, favored with cinnamon 
and nuteveg, Mary Eliza the help stood 
there, with her bonnesand shawl on. 

“I'm going, Mrs. Silverton," said she. 

“Going ?'* gasped Mrs. Silverton. 

“Where?” 

“I've had a letter from home," said Mary 
Eliza. 

“And mother she's bad with rheumatics 
and Jane's home with the three children, 
and they can't get along without me any- 
how. 

“So I calculated I'd take the six o'clock 
stage. 

“} was pail yesterday, so there ain't 
much owing tome, so I'll bid you good. 
bye.”’ 

a But, Mary Eliza," stainmered poor Mra. 
Silverton aghast, “there's Thanksgiving 
Day, and y 

“T suppose our folks reckon on having a 
turkey,’ said Mary Filiza, ‘and they will 
need ine to cook itfor them, for Jane she 
never was no hand to work.”’ 

So Mary Eliza disappeared, and Mrs, Sil- 
verton sat down towring her hands and 
wonder what she should do in this very un- 
expected emergency. 

But before she had done more than rea- 








iurious flirtation. 

And Fred went up to her, so silently | 
and suddenly, that the sound of his low | 
pessionate voice startled her into pale | 


alarin. é | 
“My Maud, my blove—I shall not permit | 
this any longer. 
“Drayton can’t have you—I want you— | 


I must have you, little darling, for al- | 
ways! 

“Come, Maud, quickly ! 

“Get in this carriage, and before an hour | 
you will be my precious wife, whom no one | 
ean take froin ime. | 

“Maud, pet, do you love ine? Then | 
come !' 

Are you 4 woman, reader ? | 

And did the inan you love ever speak so | 
to you? | 

Then you know how with a delicious | 


lize the full horrors of her situation, the 
saucepan of apples boiled over, and with all 
a housekeeper's instincts she rushed to the 
rescue, 

As she turned away, after setting it safely 
on the back of the stove, she perceived a 
young woman inthe rooin—a young wo- 
inan, dressed in some soft grey stuff, agrey 
shawl, and a simple littl bonnet Ikea 


| nun’s. 


“Well, I cieclare,”’ said Mrs. Silverton. 

“What did you want?” 

“T have called," said the young wotan, 
“to see about a place.”’ 

“T do believe Providence has sent you,” 


‘said Mrs. Silverton piously. 


“What reference have you? 

“My girl has just gone away, and here I 
amallin a peck of half bushels, as one 
night sayv,with company coming to Thanks- 


ecstasy of yielding, she obeyed hiin; she | giving, and not a soul to help me. 


permitted it to be as her lord and master | 


wished. 

Nor did Trixie allow Drayton to accoim- 
many her home when it was discovered that 
“red and Maud were gone, aud lively Mises 
Shenton enjoyed that privilege two his un- 

speakable disgust, while the ripples of 
‘Trixie’s laughter, as she sat cosily beside 
young Dr. Noriman,tired him with delirious 
rage. 

And it wus weeks betore Trixie would al- 
low him to make his peace with her, weeks 
after Fred and Maud had been forgiven, 
because Mrs. Drayton couldn't help her- 
self. 

Then very slowly they resumed their old 
intimacy ; and not until one day, long after 
Tom had wade sure of her, did Trixie 
tell of her litthe conquest by feminine 
strateyy. 
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The New Governess. 





BY LOLA GARRISON, 


Thanksgiving,” said Tom Silver- 

ton. 
He was the very inodel of a voung far- 
mer, as he stood up there on the breezy 
hill, leaning against the wide open barn 


V KE shall have a glorious week tor 


| door, while the imild-eved oxen, still as 


| 


bronze statues, were outlined against the 
ainber glow of the summer sunset, and a 
delicious fragrance floated forth trom piled- 
up hay mows within. 


Dark-eved, with hair f the blue-black 
that lines the raven's wing, erect, straight 
isa YOUN pine, there was a tiv giow 
on Town's cheek, and a smile his lip as 
he looked down on the plump little mother 


who was noulded so differently from him- 
selt. 
“A glorious week,’’ he repeated. 


“Cun you cook a turkey? 
“Did vou ever make a punkin pie? 


} “Are you good at coffee? 


“For Vom, that’s my son, he thinks a 
deal of his morning cup of coffee. 

“Do yeu think you can starch collars and 
cuffs ? 


| “For I ain't so young as I was, and I tind 


I have to give up sone of these cares." 
Miss Prescott had listened at first with a 
| look of bewilderinent, and then witha 
| dawning sinile to the avalanche of ques- 
tions. 
“] will trv,” she said. 
“Well, I ain pleased,’ said Mrs. Silver- 
ton. 
| “T suppose you heard somewhere that I 
| wanted a girl. 
“Things do happen so providentially 
— KOMELITNES. 

“Take off your hat and things, my dear, 
and I'l! lend vou one of the yinghaw 
kitchen aprons | bought at the tair. 

“Dear me, what aslim slipofathing you 
) are; Tin almost doubtful about you ing 
equai to our wash.” 

“I will try,”’ sad Lena Prescott. 

She rolled up her lace-edged sleeves, tied 
on the kitchen apron, which well-nigh 
| swaliowed her up in its capacious folds 

and went eriatly to work ww get the 
tea. 

When Tom came in he could hardly 
credit his own senses, 

Mary Eliza gone, his mother serene asa 
sunmiuner’s tmoaning, and a little girl in 
grey hard at work cooking griddle-cakes! 


“Her name is Lena,’ said Mrs. Siiver- 
ton 
And she tells me she has some excellent 
written references 
‘Hut I ean tell better about her when I’ve 
seeu the way in which she cooks Thanks- 


giving dinner. 
But when Thanksgiving morning came, 
| grey and full of floating mist, with the au- 


ate -— oe . " . - 
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tumn leaves rustling sadly under foot, and 
the little brook sobbing throazh 
mantied wooda, Mra. Silverton could searce- 
ly bring hersell to desert ber post. 


“I've asked your uncle John and aunt) 


Sarah to dinner, Tom," said she, ‘and old 
Deacon Spriggins and his wite; and I don't 
know as I ever could look thei in the face 
again if my Thanksgiving dinner wasn't 
what it ought to be.”’ ; 

“Don't fret inother,”” said Tom cheerily. 
“Lena wil, see that everything is right.” 

*Of course 1 will,’ said Lena, nodding 
her head. 

And when the party returned from 
cbhurch,the table, to use aunt Sarali’s words, 
“looked like a picter,”’ bright with erimsen 
autuinn leaves, decorated with spotless 
linen, and sparkling with polished silver, 
and glass that was as clear ns if i had been 
nanutactured out of bulstles, 

And there was the great chicken-pie, 
wreathed around with «a garland of pie- 
crust leaves, the sirloin of roast beef, the 
turkey itself, brown and glistening, and all 
ina perspiration of unctuous gravy, the 
xlass bowls of cranberry sauce, and the 


quivering moulds of currant jelly, the | 


aked potatoes,and the reserve of purnpkin 
pies, quince tarts, sweet-potato puddings, | 
and baked apples. 

“How doe you like the dinner?’ said 
Lena, with a demure little upward glance 
from beneath her eyelashes. | 
. “it's beautiful!" said Mra. Spriggins en- 
thusiastioally. 

“it's like yourself, perfect,’ said Torn, 
looking ber #0 straight in the eves that she 
could not but blush like any rose. 

“LT wish we could keep you here always, | 
Lena, my dear,’ said Mrs. Silverton, witha | 
sigh of content. 


“So dol,” said Tom; and then Lena | 
blushed pinker than ever. 
Atter dinner, when they were sitting 


around the fire, Mr. John Sprigyins came 
in, the Chairman of the School Board, and 
was persuaded without difficulty to sit 
down and partake of sweet cider, roasted 
chestnuts, and cream pulls. 

By the way, Silverton,’ said he, “I sup- 
pose you haven't heard anything more of 
the young lady from New York who wasto 
be — of our academy?" 

“No, have you?" said Tom, who was 


| 








busy peeling the fragrant chestnuts for 
Lena. 

“Not a word, | 

“And | think it rather strange,’ retorted | 
Spriggins. 

“Perhaps so highly educated a young 


lady may think our siall soidemy beneath 
her endeavors."’ 

“Perhaps we tnay have tidings ina day or | 
two," said ‘Toi. 
“By the way, you never mentioned her 

naine ?" 

“Didn't 1? said Mr. Spriggins. 

“That is strange. 

“It's Lena Preseott.”’ 

“What? cried Mrs, 
up. 

‘Lena Prescott,’ repeated Mr. Sprigyzins, 
speaking with extraordinary plainess, and | 
distinetly enunciating each syllable. j 

“Why, cried Mrs. Silverton, ‘that's our 
Lena!” | 

“Eh ?" said Mr. Spriggius. 

Aud Lena Prescott rose up and made the 
trustee a pretty little curtsey. 

“Please, vour honor,’ said she, 
wuilty.”’ 

And then ensued a general perplexity 
and consequent explanations, 
“You know,” sald Lena, mischievously 
to Mrs. Silverton, “l told you Teame atter 

a place.” 

“But I supposed you meant for 
housework, said the 
tron. 

“Mary Eliza had just gone, and my mind 
was full of sueh things.” 

“T hadSbeen directed to the residence of 
Mrs. Silverton,’ said Lena laughing. 

“And when LT spoke of a ‘place,’ [meant 
an educational position. | 

“But Tsaw that you needed a girl, so it 
caine into my head that 1 would try the po- 
sition. 

“Have IT succeeded in 
tion?" 

“Ttuain’t possible,” said) Mrs. Spriggins, 
“that this girl isa tine city lady!’ 

“T was born and reared within the 
walls of New York,” said Lena, with 
donable pride, 

“Why, I] declare,” said aunt Saran,‘she’'s 
cooked the turkey as well as any country 
girl could have done.” 

And Miss Preseott was not allowed to ac- | 
cept the position as governess of the 
academy until she had solemnity promised 
Mrs. Silverton to make her home, for that 
winter at least, at Haven Farin. 


Silverton, starting 





“T plead 


eneral 
bewilderec 1hia- 


MiVilny satisiac- 


brick 
par- 


eet ! 

‘Because, said she, “you suit ine bet- | 

terthan any one T've ever had in the | 
house.” 


“And me too,” said Tom, in a very low 
voice. 

Lena Preseott taught all the winter, but 
in Spring she resigned ter position. 

“Gol to leave us? cried Mr. Sprig- 
ins. 

“My dear Miss Preseott, you have given 
us every satisfaction, and—" 

“Bat T have accepted another 
said Lena, coloring and iaughing. 

“T have prowuised to vo und be the iis 
tress of Iluaven Farin. 


place,” 


“Oh,” suid Mr. Sprijgins. 

“In that case T haven't another word to 
aay. 

“Only I hope you wil vite meto vour 


next Thanksgiving ditine 
And Lena 
would. 


’ : } . 
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Ans exchange says—“When does a lock 
get ripe enough to pick?"’’ Assvon as the 
spring opens, of course, 
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THE SATURDAY 
A Love for a Life. 


BY LOLA GARRISON. 








NOTHIER man is throwing up his aris 
out yonder. ; 
l “Will not some one go and s.ve 
him?” 

“Be quiet, young wotnan, for Heavens 
sake!’ said a stern and comimanling 
voice, 

“We have saved all we can, and must 
now steam to shore as quickly as possible 
to save ourselves,” ay 

The girl however did notobey the injune- 
tion so peremptorily given, but rushing 
the stern of the boat, and seizing the armot 
a sailor who had just succeeded in raising a 
half-drowned man 
guards, she exclaimed — 

“Look yonder, my good fellow! 

“There is another nan drowning. 

“Tsaw himthrow up bis hands a mo- 
ment ago; and there—there he is again 
now!" 

“Yes, ves,"’ answered the sailor, soime- 
what indifferently. 

“T see ahand above the water, 
has gone down for the last 
think. 

“I can do no more for hii or any one. 

“Our boat is just starting, you see.” 

“But,”? said the young lady, still grasp- 


but he 
time, I 


over the. 
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saving you seems wo have b 
a reward.” shat 
The sailor grasped the money with — 
eager but sullen and defiant look, and then 
asked— - 
“Is this all T aim to get? 


“That will probably answer your purpose | 


as well as three times ws iueh,”” said the 


rescued man. : f a 

Then turning again to bis frie nd, he 
asked— 

“How soon will it be possible to send me 
home?” 7 

“Tinmediately, if that 
vou teel able lo go. . 
“ Andthe young stranger, having heen 
provided with a suitet dry clothes, was 
soon on board of a small coasting vessel, 


is vour wish and 


which landed hin on the opposite side of 


the bay, aud within the next sour he was 
at his own bome, thanking Heaven tor his 
timely rescue. 

As Miss Fielding was about leaving the 
boat which they had succeeded in bringing 
to Shore in safety, She said to the steward, 


| not caring to encounter tae captain again — 


ing his arin entreatingly, “I will give | 


“How much? 
divining her 


tal 


the fellow, 
facing her 


interrupted 
ineaning, and 


with an eager questioning look in his 


eves, 

“+ A4ll the money I have, if you will bring 
that poor man to shore, dead or alive," was 
the quick response. 

“And how much have vou?” 

“One hundred and twenty dollars.” 

“Allright! ’’ exclaimed the sailor. 

“T go for the chances,”’ and the next mo- 
ment he had thrown himself into the 
water. 

‘‘TTalloa, there! exclaimed the captain, 
fiercely, as he saw the fellow boldly strik- 
ing out, “have you sent that man to rescue 
your friend, voung woman ?"’ 

Her answer came in her looks, and with 
an oath, and the remark that “there was 
nothing he so much dreaded when in trou- 
ble asto have women on board.” 

Two steamboats had collided,and one had 
gone down almost immediately, with most 
of the passengers on board. 

Only a few had been saved, for the other 
boat also was badly injured, and was with 
ditticulty kept afloat. 

At that desperate moment, when life and 
death seemed to hang on 
said or done in an instant,a young lady had 
been rushing this way and that, as if ina 
wild and frantic endeavor to accomplish 
iimpossibilities, 

This lady, Miss Edith Fielding, was a 
young school teacher, who had been giving 
verself, during her vacation, a little recrea- 
tion inthe way of a short voyage, fromm 
which she was returning when the accident 
happened, 

From the first, she had been 
render all the help in ber power. 

Thefeaptain and other officers had several 
times admonished her rather rudely to 
stand out of the way, as she could render 
no service, but it was impossible to make 
her heed those commands, 

“Now, young woman,” said the captain, 
as he steamed for the shore, “you will be 
willing to go below and keep quiet, I hope, 
for you see how much mischief you have 
done. 

“We cannot stop for that sailor, although 
he was one of my best men, and it will be 
impossible for him to get back to the 


trving to 


| ship.’’ 


Edith said with half-frightened look, that 


she was sorry if she had done any mis- 
chief. 

“Oh, yes, sorry,’ repeated the  cap- 
| tuin. 


‘That comes too late. 


“Butit is always the way with people 
who are trying totakea hand in what they 
know nothing about.” : 

* + * * * > 


“Where am IT? and why am I here?” 
asked a man, looking up with a confused 
air, about three bours alter the accident had 
occurred, 

“You are all right, T hope, 
tleman stand over him. 

“This young — sailor 
shore.”’ 

“Yes,” said the fellow,evincing a disposi- 
tion to boast of his bravery. 

“I've saved you, sir, at the risk of my 
own. life. 

“T saw a bale of cotton floating in the wa- 
ter, that had fallen from the ship that went 
down, and T pulled you: and myself on it, 
and kept you afloat until TI brought) you 
here; and I'll get a good reward I hope, for 
I deserve it.” 

“Don't be talking in that heartless way 
about your reward just yet,’’ said the yen- 
tleman reprovingly. 

“This gentleman 


‘said the gen- 


brought) you to 


will undoubtedly re- 


what —_ be | 


“Ifthe voung sailor who imperilled his 
life to save that passenger should possibly 
return, I will reward hit tor his bravery. 

“Here istmy eard,” and the young lady 
returned to her home with the sad, dis- 
couraged feeling of one who, in attempting 
a kind act, bas done more mischief 
good, . 

“Poor fellow,” she said. 

‘Lost perhaps. 

“But £ will endeavor to tind his mother 
and other relatives, if he has any, and give 
them the promised reward.” 

But the sailor was soon there, and 
diseredit of his cratt, grasped the whole of 


| the reward, without making any reference 
| to the fifty dollars already rec:ived. 


On returning to his comrades however he 


| became very communicative, and soon told 


| cers of the boat, and from them 


the story of his good fortune, taking care 
however not to mention that the reward 
had been stipulated for betorehand. 

This story of course went back tothe offi- 
| found its 
way to the passenger who had been res- 
cued. 

“You are the steward of the ‘Aladdin,’ I 
believe,” said the young gentleman, com- 


ing on the boattwo days after the acci- 











ward you liberally ; bat it is too soon to ask | 


, 


him to do so." 

‘There are soine bills in my pocket, I 
think,”’ said the rescued stranger ; and after 
waiting a few moments, he drew out a well- 
filled purse, from which he took fifty dol- 
lars, and looking up at his improvised 
friend, said 

“Would this be enough tor the 
man, do vou think, sir, or 
him more?” 

“It is quite enough,’’ answered the gen- 
tleinan. 

**Not that it is the value of your life, but 


young 
should I yive 


it is all he deserves, for his only object in cued,” 


| 


dent. 

“Yes, sir,’’ was the reply. 

“And can give me, 1 hope, the name of 
the voung lady who, by the offer of a hand- 


some reward, prompted one of your sailors | 


to risk his own life for my rescue,’’ contin- 
ued the stranger. 


“T know nothing about any promise,” 


| said the steward. 


“But on leaving the boat the young lady 
remarked to me that if the sailor whom we 
supposed had been lost should) return she 
would gladly reward him for his bravery. 

“Bravery,’’ repeated Mr. Meredith. 

“But it isall right; my life was saved, 
thank Heaven! 

“And now I begin to suspect that this 
lady, who is an entire stranger to me, was 
the real agentin effecting my rescue. I 


| must find her.” 


* * * 7 - * 


“Well, Edith,” remarked Mrs. Fielding 
to her daughler; ‘vou have had the satis- 
faction of being instrumentalin saving the 
life of a fellow-creature, and it) has cost us 
dearly in pocket. 

“Now don’t you think it would be right, 


gentleman is for whose rescue you have 
parted with the money we 80. much 
need.’ 

“No, no, dear mother; don’t ask me to 


do so,”’ said Edith. 

“IT have the satisfaction of saving 
the life ot a human being, whoever he may 
be, and Tam contented to accept that as my 
reward, 

“Task nothing more, mother, and 
work harder than ever to 
loss." 

“That is the bell for our floor,” said Mrs. 

Fielding, the next momentyand she ste »ped 
quickly into the hall,while Edith laid down 
her sewing to listen. 
“A gentleman by the name of Meredith 
is in the parlor, Edith, and desires to see 
you,” said her mother, returning alimost 
Mumediately. 

“A stranger, mother?” 
lady. 

“To me he is,” answered Mrs. Fielding ; 
“and to you also I think, for his manner of 
Inquiring for you implied that he had never 
met vou.” 

And wondering who it could be Edith 
went to receive her visitor. 

“Miss Fielding?" said the visitor rising 
and bowing ina manner that would not 
lead any one to suspect tha. he had been 


taken from the water nearly half dead only 
two davs before ¢ 


I can 
inake up the 


asked the young 


“T have not had the pleasure of mee 


; a tin 
you betore,” he added, as she looked : 


. . in- 
quiringly at him, “but have just learned 
that Tam indebted to you for my rescue 


froin a watery grave; and that a young sai- 
lor, who had endeavored to make ine. be- 
lieve that he had voluntarily risked his 
lifetosave mine, was prompted to do so 
by the offer of a reward, which you 
have since paid him, and Without the least 
idea, I Suppose, for whose benefit it was 


given.” 
_ “Really, sir,’ said the young lady, blush- 
ing, ‘Il was SUNPIV doting what it soetned to 
Ine anv One else in the w 
‘ | ! orld woul ave 
she d have 
4*¢) rss | lic . ‘ ‘ 
Piiscdhr nts i i KRDOW who Was 


‘The captait had dor | 
ain ha ne, as he thoug! ‘ 
that he could, and the State of “ph 
sel would not perinit 
longer. 
“And so it seems it w 


hiin to 


as you wha was res. 


than | 


tu the | 


| So appropriate as a memento o 


: \ | grapher. 
my dear, for you to try and find who the | 


his own Vex. | 
remain any | 





=e 


een the hope of “Yes, yy for so 1 


| you,” the gentleman, 
and taking her warmly by the hand 
looking at ber earnestly for a few 
| wtAnd T have ootine to than re 
| An ve come k 
whole heart. we with ‘my 
I did not desire to leave the world jug 
Racor friend ' 
“I have too many friends and 
int -rests come goalccs “ —e 
Then rel ng her nd he d 
pocket-book and added— —_ out hig 
“Permit ine, Miss Fielding, to as “ter 
much you gave that man for his , 
‘Really, — lam yt y~y 
ing that question, and yet I feelt 
no right to decline — 80. er _ 
inent of my excitement I said w him tag 7 
would give him all the money I had ig 
pocket-book and told him the umount—oe 
hundred and twenty dollars. He 
receipt, which I thonght it beat to 
him.” 
The suin Miss Fielding had 


handed to her immediately, and w cme 
further kind thanks had n added, Mr, 
Meredith said— Lids 


“Although this is our first m 
Fielding, you will, 1 hope, permit me 
that I ain not willing co think of it as ogy 
| last.” 

A blush quickly suffused the cheek of the 
young lady, although she endeavored tor. 
press and — it. . 

The remark was naturally suggestiy 
her own heart was still waiting for the Yighe: 
one to come. 

And as she looked into that face, a little 
whisper, audible only t her inmost 
thoughts, told her that the love Of a tine, 
noble, and elegant man like the one before 
would bea very precious boon. 

Edith tried to say something the object of 
which was to intimate that she would be 
glad to have her visitor cal) ugain. 

And he did call many times. 

And one day he called on a jeweller, and 
grave an order for an anchor to be madeof 
pure gold, the best and most perfect that 
could be made forthe sum of one hundred 
and twenty dollars, the figures *120" to be 
inlaid with diamond points on one side of 
' the anchor, and the other sid» surmounted 
by a double heart. 

“A strange fancy,’’ said the jeweller to 
one of his workinen as his customer — 

love 


out. “Anda very unique design. 
is some romantic incident in th 
Story or adventure of some sort. One 
is very evident however, from the other 
orders the gentleman gave us, he is about 
to be married.”’ 
W hen the solemn words were pronounced 
ae: nade aes — Nees = 
‘ielding the happiest of the Py, 
parse: hope, adelity, purity, and love, 
the event 
| that had brought them to each other, sus 
pended by a prt of gold that encircled the 
neck of the bride, was resting on her bosom. 
—_—_—-—=> 2 — 
Asour Hats.— Among the strange 
scenes found in some cities is the syn 
of the orthodox Jews, who wear their 
during services. This is in obedience tothe 
Mosaic prohibition. ‘They sball not make 
baldness on their heads.” The most re 
inarkable instance of going bareheaded, 
however, of which I have ever read is afford- 
ed by the fainous Dr. Johnson, the lexico 
It is stated that late in life he vis 
ited his — town, and our, there pee 
missed his associates. ey subsequen 
ly lomaun that his absence was occasioned 
by his standing bareheaded in the market 
place for an hour to atone for an unfilial 
conduct to his father fifty years previous. 
This nay be explained by the fact that pen- 
ance is always done with uncovered bh 
and the lexicograper had a great deal of the 
ascetic in his nature. Hats enter widely 
into the small talk of common life. A bat 
is a “cady”’ or a “tile ;” to bet a new hat is 
a popular style of wager, and the expression, 
“1’ll take your hat,”’ indicates getting a jose 
in the speaker’s favor. “What a shoc ing 
bad hat’? was once a frequent witticisin 
low comedy. The hat is a common indica 
tur of a man’s feelings. Should he be in 8 
state of excitement from stimulus, he is 
to have “a brick in his hat,’’ while on the 
other hand a weed surrounding the latter 
Suggests that the bearer is supp 
be in a sorrowful frame. The hat is thus 
the signboard of that ridiculous custom 
falsely called “mourning.” Hats are not 
worn in Japan. A society man indeed - 
that enlightened country would not soil b 
head with such a covering. All the protec 
tion he asks is afforded by an umbrella 
Hats were once used in the inilitary service 
and Napaleon would not look naturel wee 
out his clumsy chapeau, but 
substituted the ong, the ad aera “ 
cause it is more easily restrained during 
galo; it is better for soldiers as more om 
venient in time of action. 
_— Or 
Were the parental and filial instinos 
| are supplemented by that highest and 
spiritual affection that binds together mi 
in intellectual communion and souls i= 
heartfelt sympathy, few deeper avd —= 
deligntful friendships can be imagines 
| The guardian and dependent gradually 
| themselves in the dear companion and ¢ s 
friend of later life; and youth becom 
| wiser and age brigher, and Both nobler 82 
happier in this loving and abiding unio? 
Sew 6) " ie who 
IF we pity the good and weak man”, 
suffers undeservedly, let us deal very gen 
ly with him from whom vnisery extorts 
| only tears but shame-—let us think humbly 
—< charitably ofthe human sears 
Sullers so sadly and falls so iow. 
| turn may it i to-morrow ? What weak 
heart, confident before triul, may 0% 
| cumb under temptation invincibie, 
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Major’s Coat. to do an errand for me. Take an umbrella, | them to their feet, and at the same instants | says; “for I wished to thank you myself, 
The snd g0 up to the hotel for me. Ask Mr. | lightning flash illuminess the whole sky | and at the same time to ask you a question 
gers to show ee the man the Major | and surrounding objects. inost inomentous to ine. 
BY A. R. H. eo, coat to, and go tohim and give him | Eleanor’s tace gruws very pale as sho | ‘It is this. 
tery en ee * —<— rom ber her companion’s arm, and points —— will yea make ee. life yoo have 
aol © coat hangs wn apon the line. saved more ue by laving t ear 
AJOR BI who had been 8/ hind the kitchen door. You understand, po hand on ian and mun y Longe feed yon will be 


omens py lighted in his 
itary man,an e n 

mititary title, was a stout handsome 
nan of fitty, exceedingly fond of 


entiet 
isky. 
vant Blossom, when he went abroad of 
fine days in winter, always wore a military 
coat of a peculiar rich k blue, of very 


‘loth. 
ant ‘had a seal-skin collar, cuffs, and trim- 


ings, and was very elegant. 

ar Ge abby old frock-coat always hung be- 
hind the kitchen door, in which the ajor 
well knew it was the wish of his wife t 

he should array himself when pottering 
about his cellar or garret. 

The Major’s best ovat was the pride of his 
wife's heart. 

She kept it well brushed. 

She hung it up carefully on a particular 
peg; and she always looked at the sky, and 
calculated on the chances of fair weather, 
before she let the Major put it on fora 
promenade. 

However, the most Argus-eyed are soine- 
tines caught off ~~ 

One rainy day, when she had seen her 
husband safely esconseced behind a pile of 
newspapers, with the avowed deterinination 
“to read the whole of a murder trial froin 
beginning to end,” Mrs. Blossom went up 
w her garret to do that surt of work which 
housekeepers generally keep for rainy 
davs. 

She was gone an hour; and when she 
caine downstairs again the Major had van- 
ished. 

It was pouring hard, but his papers laid 
ina heap on the table, his glasses amongst 
them, and near thei his treasured meer- 
schauin. 

“Gracious me!” cried the Major's wife; 
“he’s gone out! He’ll go to the hotel, I 
know, and in all this rain, too!’ 

Then a dreadful idea occurred to her. 

She rushed to the wardrobe, and looked 


-* 


in. 
Alas! the warm rainy-weather overcoat 
was there, but the splendid blue coat was 
gone. 

His umbrella was also there. 

‘‘He’s worn his best coat, and left his um- 
brella!” said the Major's lady, throwing 
herself into an arim-chair. “Oh, dear, oh, 
dear, Maggie! your master has worn his 
best coat out in this weather !”’ 

Maggie, an ancient and treasured do- 
mestic, rushed in and burst into lamenta- 
tions. 

Both women cast an > ng on an empty de- 
er which stood beside a glass upon the 
table. 

Each knew perfectly v ell that it had not 
been empty an hour before,and each nnder- 
stood why the Major had gone out in the 
rain unbrellaless, Fe 

Then Maggie went back to her kitchen, 
and Mrs. Blossom locked up the empty de- 
canter and waited for the Major’s return. 

The day on. 

Twilight tell. 

The rain beat down harder than ever; 
but through the shadows and the stor the 
Major's wife at last saw her husband stuin- 
bling up the street. 

The drink had affected his head very 
materially, and he was in his shirt-sleeves. 

The lady flew to the door and almost 
cooagee the befuddled wanderer to the fire- 
side. 

“You're drenched !"" she said. ‘You're 
soaked tothe skir ! Oh, iny dear,my dear! 
And where’s you’re beautiful coat? What's 
become of it? Tell me, there’s a good fel- 
low. Come into your bedroom, and go to 
bed. I'll wrap your feet in flannel,and ut 
you on a nighteap, and give you soine hot 
tea,and inaybe you won't die of pneumonia. 
Oh, dear! But what did you do with your 
coat, ny dear ?” 

And divided between anxiety for her 
husband's health and his best coat, poor Mrs. 
Blossom awaited an answer. 


“Act of b'nevolenec,’”’ hiccupped Major | 


Blossom, meekly allowing his wite to pull 
his boots off. “Act of b’nevolence. Gave 
MV Coat away.”’ 

“Gave your coat away !’’ shrieked Mrs. 
Blossom, “Ob, how the stuff must have 
affected your head, Major.”’ 

‘My heart, my heart, ny dear !’ said the 
Major, passing his hand ‘vaguely over his 
chest. “Soft heart--soft beart. © Couldn't 


bear to see a poor fellow without a coat this | 


cold day—human being, fellow-iman. I've 
got plenty of coats." ; 

“That was noble of you, Major,I’m sure,” 
Raid the lady, tucking in the quilts. “Who 
she? Where is he?” 

“Down *Todgers’s,’ ” said the Major. 

“Is he there still ?" 

‘“Todgers is a noble fellow! Wouldn't 
turn a dog out in this weather,” said the 


Billy ?” 
*“Yes'’n,” said Billy. “This here mone 
and that there coat behind the kitching- 

3, ’ 

“Very correct, Billy,” said Mrs. Blossom; 
“and say Mrs. Blossom's compliments, and 
would he accept the money onl the coat,and 
return the one the Major gave him. 
ee 

’ 
to the.” 

Billy listened and went his way. 

He was gone halt an hour, but he re- 
turned triuinphantly, with something care- 
fully wrap in newspapers. 

rs. Blossom undid the parcel, and held 
up ashabby, yellow-brown, swallow-tailed 
coat, with patches on both sleeves, and one 
between the shoulders. 

“This is master’s workin ” said 


g coat, 
ie, 4 it closely. “He's played 
Maga! on B ily." J _ 


“He hasn't!" said Billy, stoutly. “This 
was the coat he had on a-sitting in the bar- 
room, and he took it off, and gave it to me, 
wrappin’ it in the newspaper he did, and he 
put on the one I fetched him.” 

“And what did you take bim, Billy ?”’ 
asked Mrs. Blossom. 

** The coat that hung behind the kitching | 
door—blue cloth, trimmed up with fur.” | 

“His best coat!” cried Mra. Blossom. 
“How did it come there, in the name of | 
gracious ?”’ 

“Oh,” said Billy, pe tern in his power 
to offer information,*before he went out the | 
Major hung the blue coat up behind the 
door, and put on that there one. Says he, 
‘If my wife saw mo going out in that I'd 
catch it.’ That’s how it hung there. You 
see, the Major he was sort o’——" 

But here Maggie pounced down upon her 
unfortunate nephew, and soundly boxed 
his ears. 

“You wretched boy! Why did'nt you 
= us that before ?”’ shrieked the Major's 
wife. 

‘*Nobody axed ine,"’ said Billy, in an in- 
jured tone. 

His aunt instantly boxed his ears again, 
but that did no good. 

The Major's best coat was gone forever,in 
company with the money. 

—_— 


True Heroism. 


Per- 
money would be as acceptable. 
illy, and say it would be a favor 








BY W. H. C. 





LEANOREGRAY and Dora Alton 
were great friends, though two more 
dissimilar in every way it would be 

vard to find. 

For, while Eleanore was tall, dark, and 
brilliantly colored, Dora wus childishly 
slight, with a pale, lily-fair skin ; and while 
Eleanore was vivacious and daring, Dora 
was shy and quiet. 

And, strange to say, the one you would 
deein least fitted to cope with the world was 
the one whorn circutmstances had compelled 
to do so from her earliest youth. 

The acquaintance between the two girls 

n at school; and when Eleanore, leav- 
ing school-days behind for ever,came to her 
beautiful home, at her urgent solicitation, 
Dora, whom she had grown to love as ten- 
derly as a sister, accoinpanied her. 


The first inonth of vacation has passed, 
and the second has been entered upon, and 
Dora sighs as she thinks how very soon the 
tine will have flown, and this delightful 
experience that has come to ber like an 
oasis in the inonotonous desert of her lite 
will have ended. 

And yet the roses of pleasure have not 
been entirely without the thorns that al- 
ways accompany them. 

Five weeks do not constitute a great por- 
tion of time; but in them much may hap- 

yen, and they have sufficed to implant in 
dora’s gentle heart a sumething as strong 
as she knows it is hopeless. 

By the terms of the deceased Mr. Gray's 
will, his friend, Mark EAdridge,e nan many 

years younger than himself, but possessing | 
1is utinost contidence, was left executor of | 
his large fortune and guardian to his 
daughter. 

Thus it isthat Gray Cottage frequently | 
sees Mr. Eldridge’s genial, handsome face; | 
and thus it is also that, in listening to his 
filnent conversation, which opens before ber 
broad vistas of knowledge as well as enter- 
| tainmnent, Dora has come to think that not | 
in all the world is another so wise and good 
as worthy of a inaiden’s love. 

But not a hint of the truth does she suffer | 
| to escape, for she imayines that she has read | 
a secret, and she is not surprised. 

“She ix so beautiful and intelligent, it is 








Major ; and suddenly began to snore. 

‘My gracious !’’ said 
Sultly leaving the room, followed by Mag- 
Kile: “the Major will never get a coat to fit 
like that again. I wonder whether we 
could get it back again, Maggie? The man 
Nay be at the hotel vet. Is your nephew 
'n the kitehen, Maggie ?”’ 

Yes'm,”’ said Maggie. 

— indeed, that youth gererally hung 
about the place at meal-times. 

“Send him in,” said Mrs. Blossom. 


\ 
A ‘ggie opened the door, and called out 
’ 7 


mine. 
rt was an over-grown, tat boy, very 
ipid and very slow, but honest as the 


He came in bashfully,and stood grinding 
‘sell ayainst the wall. 
Billy,” eaid Mrs. Blossom, *‘] want you 


peoor Mrs. Blossom, | 


no wonder that he loves her,’’ she inuses,as 
she watches with feeling of mingled adimir- 
ation, tenderness, and pain the guardian 
and his lovely ward. 

‘The days go by until one ecmes which is 
long remembered. 

It has been astormy afternoon, and with 
the gathering darkness the thunder beyins 
to mutter menacingly. 

Sweetbriar Cottaze, as Eleanor’s pleasant 
home is called, is situated upon a slight ele- 


vation, whose foot is washed by a narrow 
streani.between which and terra firina runs 
the railwav 
Froin their posit . bow-window 
where thev are watcli vy wit! fascinutecd 
eyes the cloud-ph-antasy of gioom rent by 
lurid light which the storin presents totheir 
vision, the girls can see the line up and 
| down for soine way. 
crash starties 


| Suddenly a tremendous 


ask 


| dishevelled hair and pallid face, like a visi- 


“Dora, the great elin at the foot of the 
terrace has been struck. 

‘See, it has fallen across the line. 

“The seven o’clock express will be due in 
half an hour. 

Parnes bape will be wrecked, for the 
curve will prevent thein seeing the danger 
before it ts late.”’ 

Dora looks and trembles. 

“Can we do nothing, Eleanore?” she 


ph station is 
no other for 


8. 
“No; for the nearest tel 
across the river, and there 
five miles.” 

“We crossed the river yesterday, Elea- 
nore. 

“Can we not doitnow? Iam going to 


tr Psd 

Eleanore gazed at her in surprise. 

“Dora Alton, you are crazy w think of 
such a thing. 

‘To cross upon the stepping-stones in fair 
weather is quite adifferent thing to at- 
“= in such a storin as this, 

“The water is very deep. 

“A single false step, and your life would 
pay the forfeit."’ 

“Nevertheless I shall try. 

“I know the way,and I may be the means 
of saving hundreds of my fellow-creatures 
froin a horrible fate. 

“Do not try to dissuade me, Eleanore ; I 

must go."’ 
And though Eleanore redoubled her ter- 
rified remonstrances, Dora went about her 
preparations firmly, with a look of deter- 
inination upon her young face that never 
altered. 

At last she was ready, and Eleanore 
strained her small, waterproof-clad figure 
close to her heart. 

“Heaven protect you and keep you, my 
darling !"’ she said,solemnly. 

“You go for duty's sake to brave a dan- 
ger that, fearless as T have always deemed 
inyselfto be, I would never dare to at- 
tempt. 

‘-I love life too weil to face what seems 
certain death.”’ 

“Ah, I, too, love life,’ Dora suid, as she 
disengaged Lerself from her friend's cling- 
ing arms; “but something draws me 
on. 

“Though 1 knew I never should return,I 
should go.” 

Out in the storm andthe darkness Dora 
hurries. 

The wind beats against her, now pushing 
her back,now urging her forward, until at 
length she stands upon the brink of the lit- 
tle river that ripples sa innocently and 
cheerily along undera sunny sky, but 
whose waves now are leaping and tossing 
their foam-crests like mad things. 

The stepping-stones, which but yesterday 
were 80 easily crossed, are before her, and 
Dora begins her ong) ena 

“Come back! Dora, Dora, come back !’’ 
calls Eleanor’s voice from the terrace 
above. 

But she does not heed. 

Steadily she goes onward, but,oh,#o slow- 
ly! oftentiines slipping, and on the very 
edge of falling inw the treacherous water, 
whose inky blackness only seems the den- 
ser when, for a few seconds, the glare ofthe 
lightning shows her what progress she is 
making. 

She has gained the of the 
streain. 

Her slight form is trembling with the 
combined effect of the cold, which strikes 
through her dripping garinents, and = the 
bodily exertions she has been compelled to 
make to keep her footing upon the slippery 
rocks. 

Will she be able to reach the other side ? 

Bravely she struggles on, and at liength 
the goal is reached, and her feet touch the 
other shore. 

A short while later the telegraph opera- 
tor,leaning idly back in his chair in his 
warn office, is startled by the entrance of a 
sinall, drip oT figure, looking, with its 


centre 


my wife? 


“Ah, little one! my heart went 


out to you the first time that we me; but I 


little knew to what astrength my passion 
bwi grown until the dark hour came when 
I feared that death was about to snatch you 
froin me. 

“Dora, what is my answer to be?" 

“And I always thought it was Eleanore 
you cared for,"’ Dora says, as, a little later, 
she sits with a happy face, and her little 
hand tightly clasped in her lover's. 

“So I do care for Eleanore—very much; 
but it is Dora—my hervic darling—that i 
wish for ny wife—the rdian angol of my 
heart and my home!” Is hisanswer. 

“T ain more pleased than I can express, 
is Eleanore's enthusiastic exclamation, when 
the blissful secret is confided to her. 

“1 do not believe that in all the universe 
there is anyone nobler than iny guardian ; 
and, Dora, darling, you are well mated, for 
nobility and hervisin are kindred qualities, 
and after what bas passed you can certainly 
never call yourself a coward !"’ 

Dora stopped her mouth with a kina, 

ewe 

Famous PHorRases.—Washington Irving 
gives us “The Almighty dollar.” 

Thomas Morton queried ow » “What 
will Mrs. Grundy say ?"' while Goldsinith 
answers: “Ask ine no questions, and I'll 
tell you no fibs,”’ 

Charlies (. Pinekney gives “Millions tor 
defence, but not one cent for tribute.” 

“First in war, first in the heart of bis fel- 


low-citizens” (not countrvinen) a red 
in the resolutions presented to the Honse of 
Representatives in December, 1790, by 


General Henry Lee. 

Thomas Tuseer, a writer of the sixteenth 
century, gives us: “It'san ill wind turns 
no good,"’ “Ketter late than never,” and 
“The stone that is rolling can gather no 
inoss."’ 

“All ery and no wool” is found in But- 
ler’s “Hudibras."’ 

“Dryden says: “None but the brave de- 
serves the fair,’’ “Men are but children ofa 
larger growth, and “Through thick and 
thin.” 

“No pent-up Utica contracts our power," 
declared Jonathan Sewell. 

“Of two evils I have chosen the least’’ and 
“The end must justify the ineans’’ are 
Matthew Prior. 

“We are indebted to Colley Cibber for 
the agreeable intelligence that “Richard is 
himself again." 

“Johnson tells us of “A yood hater,"’ and 
Mackintosh inade the phrase viten attribu- 
ted to John Randolph, ‘Wise and inasterly 
inactivity.” 

“Variety is the very spice of life,’ and 
“Not much the worse for wear’ are froin 
Cowper. 

“Man proposes, but God disposes "' is from 
Thomas A. Kenple. 

Edward Coke was of the opinion that “A 
mnan's house is his castle.”’ 

“To Milton we owe “The paradise of 
fools,’ “A wilderness of sweets,’’ and 
**Moping melancholy and tmoonstruck mad- 
ness."’ 

Edward Young tells us ‘Death loves a 
shining mark,” “A fool at forty is a fool in- 
deed,”’ but, alas! tor his knowledge of hu- 
Inan nature when he tells us “Man wants 
but little hege below. nor wants that little 
long.”’ 

Fron Bacon comes “Knowledge ia 
power,” and Thomas Southerne reminds us 
that “Pitv’s akin to love.” 

“Dean Swill thought that ‘Bread 
staff of life.’’ 

© <a - 

RoMAN Horse Races.—The horses in 
Rome have a festival, or series of festivals, 
during the month of August, when, on 
every Saturday evening,tie Piazza Navona, 
the ancient Circus A onalis, is laid under 
water for their especial benefit, by stopping 


is the 





tant frou soine ghostly phere. 


Miss (;ray's cottage. 
“Telegraph for the seven o'clock express 


' to stop.” 


Then,ber mission accomplished,the brave 
heart stops beating, and Dora sinks uncon- 
scious to the floor. 

Four weeks have gone by—weeks of the 
most intense anxiety; for all that time Dora 
has laid between life and death. 

But at last the shadow has lifted, and out 
once more into health’s sunshine she has 


emerged, to the heartfelt joy of the friends | 


who have prayed for her recovery incess- 
antly, even when they feared their prayers 
would be of no avail. 

Itisa bright, pleasant day, though some- 
what chill, and in Fleanor'’s cosy — sitting- 
room, in an easy chair, near the cheery fire, 
Dor. is seated. 

She looks very lovely, for the fire-glow 
has lent a delieate color wo her pale cheeks, 
and made into a aureole of gold the = short 
waves of hair that cluster about ber fair 
forehead. 

The door gently opens, and a voice Says, 
**May I come in?” 

It is Mr. Eldridge, and it is the first time 
since ber illness that Dora has tnet hitn. 

The delicate color deepens asshe resigns 
her hand to his clasp anc nsawersr . 
words f reeling 

They chat 
great surprise, 
known before,that among those wh to he 
brave deed owed their safety from death 
was her friend’s guardian. 


J asked Eleanore not tell 


for a whi and t 
she learns what she has 


r 


| 
} 


the outlets of its great fountains. Here they 


“A tree has fallen across the line opposite | are ridden or driven by grooins and = coach- 


nen, Splashing up tothe yirths in the wa- 


| ter, and thoroughly enjoying their bath, 
| which also furnishes amusement to the 


| spectators seated high and dry on the steps 


| adjoining 


of the churches or filling the balconies of the 
houses. The famous horse 
| race of Siena, annually run in the publie 
square in the middle of Atizust, seems « 
(still mere obvious retniniseenee of the 
equestrian games of Neptune, formerly 
(held on the Isth of that month, and cele- 
brated down to the fourth century, with 
chariot races in the streets of every citv in 
the Roman Fapire. The competing horses 
| in Siena are the representatives of its seven- 
teen quarters, each distinguished by its 
own ensign and device, as ‘The Wave," 
“The Tower,” “The Goose,” and eaca the 
object of the liveliest animosity to the tn- 
‘habitants of ail the others. The rough 
pavementof the Campo—from its shape 
aptly likened toa scallop stell -inakes it 
seoin singularly ill-chosen for a racecourse, 
but its shelving sides lend themselves ad- 
inirabiy to the accommo tation of the spec- 
tators. The horses, gaily caparisoned, are 
led on in procession, each aceoinpanied by 
medimval costume, who 


} 


several pages in 


execute avery pretty dance or gatine with 
flags, tossil ! to the atr, witl many 
gracet , ‘ ents The 

Line popuince ~ nes et threate “ 
the peace of tine city, ind uf 
chainpion is loaded with honors and = cares 


him in 


ses by his partisans, who conduct 
the 


triumph through their own quarter of 


you,” he town. 
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THE USE OF A MATCH. 





BY T. Ww. Pr. 





PPVAERE was a rough wind blowing over 
a Village in Penbsylvania, in the heart 


of the mining country, and itshowk the | 


windows of the house where iny hero lived 
asthough it would have torn them from 
their frames, as be went upstairs to his 
room after a weary day's work. 

He was a handsome young fellow. 

The poor people called him Dr. Austin ; 


and bis old triends ealled him King Harry, | 
anaine we gave bim at the college, where | 
| down the hillside extinguished it, anc 


for bearing and for high spirita and gay 
good-nature, we were pleased to suppose he 


resembled that dashing young Harry V. of | rd, 
| then, moved by some inysterious instinct, 


England. 

They said at Merton that King Harry had 
thrown himse'f away, when after going 
through Guy's Hospital in Tandon, he 
ohenduned all chances of celebrity and 
buried himself in a desolate region in Peon- 
syivania, where he was the only medical 
man for twenty miles round, and where his 
Datients were chiefly poor miners and their 
fariilios. 

For myself, ] have aiwavs believed 
to be the right man in the right place. 

His duty in those wild places often called 
him to face periland underyo hardshipsand 
Harry Austin was nevera man to shrink 
from duty. 

Doctors are brave when the cause of suf- 
fering humanity calls for bravery. 

Believe ine, boys, some of life’s truest 
heroes have been found in the ranks of the 
inedical profession. 

He bad just sunk into bis tirst refreshing 
sleep when 4 vigorous peal of the night-bell 
aroused bit. 

He sprang up, hurriedon his things, and 
went down. 

Outside the door a tan 
muffled up in his throat. 

“Bee's vou Mister Austin, the doctorian’ 
chap?" 

“Ven. What's the matter?” 

“Why, I've come three good mile to feteh 
ye. 
“There's a precious bad case down there’ 
(inentioning armiserable little village more 
than «a mile away ). 

“My inate, Jem Davis, be at noight work, 
d'ye see; abiteof rock fell on ‘im, an he's 
bin and broke his leg or suminat. T reckon 
he'll bleed to death, so you'd) better look 
sharp if ve be comin’. 

Harry Austin reflected fora moment. 


him 


was standing, 


The way was across country inaccessible | 


by horse and dangerous, with 
coal pits. 

“It's a bad night, isn't it?’ he asked the 
man, 

“Reckon it is; wind blows enoo’ to 
der knock ainan off hist legs: got 
nigh blown down a shaft} iveself 
alony,’’ was the encouraging answer, 

There rose up before the voung doctor's 
mind the pieture of the wretehed but, with 
the poor fellow dying for neuwd of a skilful 
hand to dress his wounds; dving and leav- 
tng a wife and children to tmttle with  pov- 
erty and perhaps to starve, 

He didl not reflect longer. 

“Step inside, my man; TD shall 
in two minutes,”’ 

He lit his lantern and the two went out 
toyether. 

The night was pitchy dark. 


sown 


Klik, 


kin- 
pretty 
eon’ 


Now and then, through rifts in the masses | 


of rolling clouds, a wan light struggled in 
the skv, like the light from the tioon oa 
great way off, but no toon was visible, 

The wild October night whirled the dry 
leaves and loose stones and sticks in eddies 
before them. 

“Thee bee's the right sort oO chap, mister, 
to come Without grutblin’; guess Din yrate- 
fulto ye, shouted his guide through 
roaring of the wale, 


“All right; step out as fast as you can,and | 


look well ahead, 

This is ugly ground,” shouted back Aus- 
tintin answer. 

Alter nearly an hour's hard walking they 
reached the place. 

A young Welsh girl,with a plaided shawl 
thrown over her head, was crying bitterly 
outside the door, 


Several women were trying to soothe her | 


and draw her within but she shook them 
off. 
“Let me bide ; he's dead, 1 tell 


past curin’. 


ye, and 


“LT telled ve the doctor would never come | 


a night like this, 

“Oh, Jim, Jin! and we only 
fortnight come Monday.” 

“Cheer up, lass, the doctor's here,”’ said 
Austin's guide, lifting her gently frou the 

round, wher: she had passionately thrown 
Cosmenk reckless of the cold and wind. 

“Tt's too late: he’s dead!" she moaned, 

Austin pushed bis way in. 

The patient, a powertully built) voung 
tnimer, lay to all appearances dead, but had 
happily ouly fallen into a deep swoon from 
enieeliiaie and loss of blood. 

Auapplication of the usual remedies re- 
vived biti. 

Lis condition, however was sufficiently 
critical to cail for considerable skill and at- 
tention, and some tine passed before the 
young doctor left the cotlage, promising to 
come over the next day. 

His guide wished to accompany him back 
but be refused, saving tinat with the 
bis lantern, he could find his way easily 
and, followed by the Diessings of the girl 
wite, who looked upon hit almost as the 
worker of a miracie, he went out alone. 

The wind had slightly abated, but the 
night was blacker than ever. 


married a 


heip of 


light to guide him, might hurl him fathoms | 


| only one. 


be ready | 


the | 
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Having walked slowly and cautiously for 
about half an hour, he was surprised at) 
passing no familiar landmarks, 

Had be iow his way? 

He raised his lantern above his head, and 


looked about him. 


The light showed him that he was in a. 
dangerous part of the district known as 


| “The Black Chase," abounding in pits and 


quite half a iile out of his way. 
“How on earth did I get bere?” he 
thought to binsell, surprised. 
“I must have taken the left hand tarning | 
by the bridge instead of the right, awk- 
ward, deeidedly,but 1 can svon find ny way | 


| back." 


*}lis candle had burnt low in the lantern 
and required lifting. ; 

As he stooped to raise it, opening the | 
yviass,a sudden gust of wind swee ok 
was left in total darkness, 

He stepped a yard or two forward, and 


for which he cannot account to this day, he 
Btood still. 

The situation was terrible. 

Black night above and around him; a 
wild wind howling in his ears, 

To move he dared not. 

A stepon either side, without a ray of | 


down a pit’s mouth to kis death, 

Far off on the high road he saw a little 
moving voint of light; some belated miner | 
trudzing homewards., 

He shouted but the wind carried his voice | 
away, and the light moved on and vanished | 
out of sight. 

Had le been heard it is doubtful whether | 
the passerby would have come to his assist- 
ance, for the Black Chase bore a sinister 
reputation, and few ventured there after 
nightfall. 

If only the clouds would break and the | 
moon shine out! 

But no beam shone from any quarter,and | 
the dark of the heavens seemed more itm- | 
penetrable than before. 

Suddenly a bappy thought flashed into 
his mind. 

He remembered that he had puta box of | 
matches in an inner coat as 6 left his 
house, 

He felt for it eagerly. 

Joy! the box was there. 

He opened it hastily. 

It wasempty; not aimatch—not a single 
natch did it contain. 

Ile flung it away,and with a faint hope 
that some might have got loose, he searched 
in all his pockets. 

Were there any? 

None! Stop! 

Yes, there was one, not in a pocket, but in 
the lining of bis coat he found one match ; 





Never had he held one frail little shaving | 
of wood so precious betore, 

Screening it with his hat from the wind, 
he struck it, lit his lantern,and by the light | 
of it saw there, just belore him, at his very | 
feet, the black yawning mouth of a disused | 
shaft. 

He was standing onthe brink; a step fur- | 
ther would have launched him into eternity. 

With deep thankfulness for his imarvel- 
ous preservation, he turned away,and soon 
regained the right road, 

Harry Austin is a rich man now,and mar- 
nied. 

Some years after he succeeded to a great 
property, and in order to perpetuate the 
inemory of the adventure, he adopted as his 
crest a lucifer match, with the motto, “Life 
by Ligght.”’ 


His children are much like other children, | 


noisy, happy, troublesome little creatures ; 
but among their many faults they possess 


| one virture you tmnay have already guessed 


—they never waste a match! 
——_- . -_— 


THE DI FFERENCE. 
Y 





BY A. R. H. 


—-~—-- — 


vou!" 





( )' Doctor Wilson, Iam so glad to meet 


Miss Marion Duncan reined up her 
pretty ponies, and l@td a dainty gauntleted 
hand upon the velvet-cushioned edge of her 


| carriage,to speak to the gentleman who was 


passing her. 

“T want you to come Over to-morrow 
night, and help us arrange our scenes and 
costumes for the charades on Friday even- 
Ing. 

“Your taste is so perfect. 

“Of course, Miss Marion,you have only to 
command. 

“T don’t flatter myself, Lean be of much 
service, but I'll be thera,”’ said Doctor Wil- 


| son, With a smile. 


“Thank you, thank you! We all defer so 


to you. 
**Mamnma said to me just before I caine | 
| out, ‘My dear, why don't you consult Doc. | 
| tor Wilson ? 
“He could decide all these points for you, | 


he has such taste !'"’ 

“My gratitude to your excellent mani- 
ma,” saya Doctor Wilson, with 
was earnest or mockery. 

“Stopping the way there!" growled agruff 
voice behind then. 

Doctor Wilson, with another bow to Miss 
Marion, stepped back. 


but alas! did she see the little figure fluny 


prostrate under her horses’ feet and her 
light wheels? 
Let us hope she saw not, for she drove 


straignt on. 
But Doctor Wilson saw, and never think- 
ing of dainty gloves and spotiess broadcloth 


“prang into the mud instantly, to gave the 
e 


ild. 


You'll come?” | 


4 Stnile | 
which left Miss Marion in doubt whether it 


’ ; | adinirable taste 
She whipped up her ponies,and drove on, | ; 


Quick as he was, another was quicker. 


A light girlish form, in Ulack cuwshinere, 
flew froin the sidewalk, and was first 
raise the fallen child. = 

“Oh poor, poor little thing! 
“She is burt badly! = 

“Oh, suinebody go fora doctor, quick! 

She raised an appealing face to the crowd 
already gathering, and Doctor Wilson came 


she cried. 


| a step nearer. 


“] ai a physicisn, madain,"” he said, rais- 
ing his hat, and bending over the broken 
little form resting upon the young girl's 
knee. 

“Let me see her, Yes, she is 
hurt. 


much 


“We are just in front of the drug store: 


let us tak* her in there, until an ainbulance 
ean be brought. 

“She will haveto be taken to the hos- 

ital.” 

' A stout policeman lied the child and 
carried her intothe store, where she was 
laid upon a sofa, and tenderly cared for. 

“IT wonderif she has any heme = or 
friends,”’ said the young lady, with dark 
eyes swimming With tears of pity. 

“Not much of a home, tniss, nor any 
friends who'll look after her,” said the 
stout policeman. 

“She's a little girl as sells matches and 
such like. 

“She'd better be took to the hospital. I'll 
go round the corner for ainbulance.”’ 

He eame back in a very few minutes, and 


| the child was carefully taken out,and placed 
as coinfortably as she could be inside the | 


vehicle. 
“Will she be taken good care of ?"" asked 


the kind young lady, raising her fair face, | 


anxiously. 

*Yes'mn, it's likely as she will,” said the 
big policeinan. 

“T wish I could go with her. 
pital is she going to?” 

The policeman gave the name, and the 
young girl turned to Dr. Wilson. 

“Oh sir, you say you are a physician. You 
look as it you would give this poor little 


What hos 


friendless thing better care than the hospital | 
| doctors will. 


“Go with her for humanity's sake, won't 
you?” raising an appealing glance to his 
lace. 

“I will, and do what I can for her,both in 


money and care," said the young doctor, | 


gravely. 

“Heaven bless you, sir! I too will go to 
see her, and help what little I can ; ari 
only a working-girl,’"” with a faint color 
coming into her face, ‘‘and it isn’t much I 
can do, 

“But I thank vou for her, sir."’ 

Doctor Wilson bowed to her as courteous- 
ly as he had done to Miss Marion Duncan, 
Sprang to his seat in the ambulance, and 
the young lady passed on, and they were 


Doctor Wilson saw many fair taces in 
Miss Duncan's parlor the next night, but 
somehow above them all he otele haunt- 
ing vision of a pale sweet countenance, with 
dark earnest eyes, swiinming with pitying 


| tears, and an expression of true womanli- 


ness and refinement upon its noLle brow, 
which he did not find among these bejyewel- 
ed and befrizzed belles. 

“Who was that young girl ? 

What was her name, and where did she 
live?’’ were questions which had been in 


his mind often during the last twenty-four | 


hours. 


During the evening he took an oppor- | 
tunity to tell Miss Marion of the accident | 








| alone, 
| afraid to go.”’ 





_———s 


very late that night, and thé characdes wor, 
in progress when be caime in. 

“aiiliar with the house, he ran up to the 
dressing-room unatterided. 


Just as he was ng in, the sound of 
voices ip a room just Ww cauuglit his 
tention. +; 


it was Miss Marion who was saying: | 

“There now we are al! dressed, Missy Le 
lie, vou can go. 

“We don't need you any longer.” 

Alone, Miss Duncow:?" said the soft 
voice which the doctor remembered at 
onee. 

“Why, of course. I su ou are 
t it,’’ returned Miss he gg vith phar 
most inoubting tone. 

“Oh, ipd Lam not! I have never been 
pag di ey se pate oe it is 0 far to 
my home, Miss Duncan. Won't you,please 
send a servant with me?” ee 

“The servants are all busy and can't be 
spared. 

“You'll have to go alone. 

“Working girls needn't be too particu. 


r. 

“‘And,by the way, I'll pay your bill some 
other tiine—I can’t spare any money now 
these parties cost so much. ; 

“Go along now, and you 
back till I send for you.” 

Miss Marion swept out ‘n her splendid 
dress, Doctor Wilson still in hat and over. 
coat watching her from the dressing-room 
door unobserved. 

Then the sound of a suppressed sob fel] 
on his ear, and the next moment, pale as 
death, the young dressmaker came out of 
the room, and went down the side stair. 
way. 

Doctor Wilson followed instantly, and 
met her just at the door, 

He bowed, opened it, passed out with her 
and closing it on the outside, he said, re. 
spectfully— 

“Miss Leslie, I have just overheard Migs 
Duncan's dismissal of you, and I have come 
to see you safely home. 


“Tt is too late for youn to go alone. 


needn’t come 


You 


| have met me twice; you know me I think; 


1 an Dr. Wilson. 
arm?” 

“Oh no! thank you for your kindness, 
but I must not let you! 

What would they say?’ panted the 
young girl. 

“It makes little difference what ‘they’ or 
the whole world say, when I know [ am 
right,"’ said the young doctor, firmly. “I 
shall not allow you to take that long walk 
Miss Leslie. You know you are 


Will you take my 


“Oh yes, I am—but——” 

“Well, then, if you refuse my escort I 
will open the door and call for Mr. Duncan, 
and he will assure you that you need not 
fear to trust ine.” ' 

“Oh, I don't!” impulsively spoke the 
young girl. 

“Take my arm then, and I will tell you 
something more of the little girl you were 
so kind tothe other day. I am sure you 
want to hear from her.” 

“Oh yes, I do, Doctor Wilson. I ama poor 
girl and you are good and noble, and 1 am 
going to trust you. : 

“T will accept your protection, for oh, I 
ain fearfully afraid of that long dark walk.” 

“That is a sensible 8 h. Come, then.” 

He drew her hand through his arin, and 
they went out into the night together. — 

While Miss Marion, wondering vainly 


which had happened under her carriage- | why Doctor Wilson did not come, never 
wheels, but he did not mention the young | dreamed that the reason why was that he was 


lady. 

“Dear me, how disagreeable !’’ exclaimed 
Miss Marion. 

“Such people always seem to be getting 
hurt. 

“What are they always 
for ?”’ 

Then seeing the look of surprise in the 
young doctor's face, she added in quite an- 
other tone— 

“Of course [ shall dosomething for her. 
I will send her some money and a basket 
of fruit to-morrow.” 

“Thank vou,” said the doctor. 

But it occurred to hin that as Miss Ma- 
rion had not asked to what hospital the 
child was taken, nor any other question,she 
would not be at all likely to keep her 
promise, 

The next morning it chanced that some 
little errand for Miss Marion took Doctor 
Wilson to Mr. Duncan's house early in the 
morning. 

As he ran up the steps a lady dressed in 
} ge came down, carrying a large bun- 

e. 

The doctor politely raised his hat, the 
lady bowed and passed on, but as she 
glanced up he caught a glimpse of the same 
— Sweet face he had seenafew days be- 
ore. 

_He guessed then that she was Mier Ma- 
rion’s dressmaker, but he would not ask 
her name here, 

Some impulse told he would not be 
friend her by speaking a word concerning 
her, or his having ever met her. 

Chance befriended him however as soon 
as he went in. 

Miss Marion was in ecstasies over a cha- 
rade costuine which had just come in, and 
she called upon him to admire it. 

“My dressmaker, Miss Leslie, has most 
! in costumes,’’ said she. 
“When she comes to bring home my _ball- 
dress to-night I mean to make her stay and 
arrange every one of our dresses. ‘ 

“She won't charge extra, and I 


in the street 


should 


| have to give Madame Legarde ten dollars 
to get her to do :t.”’ 


| 
| 


Au odd expression come into Doctor 
= ilson's face, but Miss Marion did not see 


lt happened that a call 


marked than ever. 





walking rapidly away from her door with 
the despised little dressmaker clinging to 
the arm upon which she was longing t 
lean. 

And when three months later she receiv- 
ed cards bearing the names of Doctor and 
Mrs. Wilson, nee Miss Amy Leslie, she 
never guessed that the reason she lost the 

oung doctor herself was because she had 
fet hiin learn the difference between her 
own unwomanliness and Amy's true kind 
heart and sweet disposition. 





THE Evin or Mucn Money.—A French 
physician, has published some novel obser- 
vations on a disease peculiar to bank clerks. 
It has been repeatedly noticed for yeart 
that bankers’ clerks, alter having handled 
for several days in succession large quanth 
ties of silver five franc pieces, suffer from 


ratory and digestive 
organs. These Bese oe ascribed to a dark 


greenish metailic dust, which is saeed OY 
taking the coin from the bags where ¢ ey 
are generally kept, weighing them and = 
ting thein back. This dust mpregnatest 
air of the room,blackens the skin and pene- 
trates into the respiratory and naga 
tracts together with the air and saliva. in 
the year 1872 and 1874, when the peneey 
which had been paid by France to ieee 
as a tribute was returned to France aba 
mercantile transactions, the clerks spen og 
unusually long time in handling the co 
which had not been taken out of the _— 
for some years, and the affection was 1 


uliar 
Owing to the ection 


no 


| disorders of the 


circumstances under which this - 
has been first observed, there can 


| doubt as to its being due partly to the cop 
| per (verdigris) and 


oxidi 
rtly to the dis 


state of the silver. th metals are us 


ro- 
| the coinage of five franc pieces, In me FP 


‘ : one- 
portion of nine-tenths of silver and 


tenth of copper. 
———_—_ > ‘eh 
, : th, 
WHILE working a8 & blacksin! - 
Rev. B. Hurst, who lately died in ty OO 
studied the languages ih all his erin, Gree 
writing the conjugations of Latin, , bis 


the 


| and French verbs on the flame-stone 0 
| forge. 


he studi 


Beside these tongues, 


kept the doctor | Hebrew, Arabic, Sanskrit and Syria. 
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He wins at last Whe builds his trust 
In loving words and actions just. 


The winter biast is stern and cold, 
Yet summer has ite harvest gold, 
Sorrow and gloom the soul may meet, 
Yet love wrings triuuwpb from defeat, 
The clouds may darken o'er the oun, 
Yet rivers to the ocean run, ‘ 
Earth brings the bitterest of pain, 
Yet worth the crowa of peace will gain. 
The wind may roar among the trees. 
Yet great ships sall the stormy seas. 
Full oft we feel the surge of “ears, 
Yet Joy has light for all the years. 


On every bapner blazon bright, 
‘For toll, agtttenth, and love we fight." 


> << 


ON THE MOMENT’S SPUR. 


‘\ECOND THOUGHTS are generally said 

to be best; and an old ajlage bids us 
“think twice before we speak once,” In 
these go-ahead times, however, scarcely 
anyone but a very slow person indeed 
would consider it sound policy to follow to 
the letter these really kind and inestimable 
precepts laid down for our guidance by our 
great-great-grand parents, 

Yet, remarks nade on the spur of the mo- 
ment have not unfrequently a meaning 
which was not quite what the speaker 
wished toconvey. 

For instance, two ladies having missed 
‘the meet,” drew up their pony-trap, and 
one of them accosted the old gamekeeper 
who was passing : “Do you know where the 
hounds are, Robins?” “Y’ are: just too 
late, ina’am,”’ was the answer; ‘the'gentle- 
man be ali gone.’’: 

On another occasion, a matter-of-fact cor- 
poral was compelled to bring a refractory 
soldier before his eyperiom, and his account 
of the delinquent ended im this way: “Why, 
you see, Major, he thinks he can go out 
whenever he likes, and come in when he 
likes, swagger about, tell lies, get tipsy— 
and, in fact, behave just as if he was an 
officer.” 

Again two gentlemen mét in the city,and 
at parting, oné of the gentlemen said : 
“Well, you’ll look us up at George’s Hill 
—near the ‘Zoo,’ you know?” “With 
pleasure, my dear fellow,’’ was the reply; 
“my children have: been anxious for dome 
considerable time to.see the monkeys.” 

These and othef similar expressions are 
doubtlessly spoken innocently,and without 
due consideration as to their consequences. 

During a wild and raging storm at sea, 
the chaplain nervously asked one of the 
crew it he thought there was any serious 
danger to be apprehended. ‘There is, and 
no mistake,” replied the sailor. “If it keeps 
on blowing as hard as it,does now, I reekon 
we sball all be in Patadise before twelve 
o’clock: to-night.’’ The chaplain, terrified 
at the answer, aried out: “Shall we? 
Heaven forbid,”’. Circumstances alter cases; 
and words uttered. and passed unnoticed at 
one time, would mot be perhaps counte- 
nanced at another. We must, therefore, 
inake many allowances for what is spoken 
on the spur of the moment. 

We may remark, too, how vastly inter- 
esting it is to contemplate the activity and 
perseverance which alinost every individual 
exhibits in bis own individual interest. 

We may remark, too, how vastly inter- 
esting it is to contemplate the activity and 
perseverance which almost every individual 
exhibits in his own individual interest. 
Cooke, the tragedian, was in the habit of 
giving passes to a widow lady, who upon 
one occasion occupied a prominent seat in 
the pit with her little girl,when their friend 
the performer was about to meet an un- 
timely end by astage-rival. As the villain- 
ous looking assassin, armed with a deadly 
weapon, stealthily drew near to accomplish 
his wicked purpose, the maiden, roused by 
the supposed imminence of his danger, 
started anxiously exclaimiog, “Ob, pray, 
don't kill him! don’t kill hiinf For if you 
do, he won't give us any snore orders for 
the pit.” 

We can readily conjecture how the grav- 
ity of the situation was upset by this sudden | 
outburst of feeling—undeniable spoken on 
the spur of the moment. Simplicity, how- 


decidedly wrong to allow anyone to be so 
familiar with you as to praise you to your 
face. We are told that the wives of men of 
sentiment invariably adopt this rule, and 
are not always the most appreciative of 
women. It is related of Siebenkees, an 
eminent German scholar, that having fin- 
ished reading one of his beautiful imagin- 
ings to his wife, who appeared to be listen- 
ing with bated breath and eyelids cast down, 
he closed the book with an inward satisfac- 
tion at the completion of his labors, only to 
hear the sharer of his joys exelaiin : “My 
dear, pray don’t put on your left stocking 
to-morrow—I see there is a hole in it.” 
There was evidently neither praise nor en- 
couragement in this remark, but the reader 
will perceive it was made on the spur of the 
moment. 

Sometimes the greatest compliments, by 
being awkwardly expressed, may tend w 
give offence. A clergyman in the country 
had a stranger to officiate for him one day, 
and meeting his beadie afterwards, he suid 
to him: “Well, Dougall, how did you like 
last Sunday’s preaching?” “It was a great 
deal owre plain and simple for me,"’ re- 
plied the beadle. “I like sermons that jum- 
ble the judgment and confound the sense. 
Od, sir, I never saw one that could come up 
to yourself at that !’’ 


— brains of Gold. 





Watch carefully over your passions. 

A fly is nothing, but it spoils the appe- 
tite, 

At sight of a glow-worm the timid cry 
“fire 1° 

The evils of life come mainly through in- 
annition, 

Jealousy is the homage that inferiority 
pays to merit. 

Know how sublime a thing it is to suffer 
and be strong. 

Grief counts the seconds; happiness for- 
gets the hours. 

Better a man with paradoxes than a man 
with prejudices. 

An effort made for the comfort of others 
lifts us abeve ourselves, 

The best way to silence a talkutive person 
is never to interrapt them. 

The word you hold back is your slave, 
the word you say your master, 

To some purpose is that man wise who is 
wise at another man’s ex pense. 

The silence of a person who }hoves to 
praise is & censure sufficiently severe. 

' The man who can be nothing but serious, 
or nothing but merry, is but half a man, 
Hypocrisy is a hard game to play at, for 
it is dne deceiver against many observers. 

No nan ever désigned injury to, another 
without duing a greater to himself. 

Ovei-carnest asseverations give men sus- 
picion that the speaker is conscious of bis own falst- 
ties, 

Weare apt to mistake the echoing of our 
own vanity for the admiration and applause of the 
world. 

Do not accustom youfself to consider debt 
ouly as an Inconventencgs, you will find it a serfous 
calamity. 

“Excess of grief for the deceased is mad 
ness; for itisan injury Ww the living, and the dead 
know it ot. 

He is a rare man who has none but real 
sorrows, The imagivary ones are often the most 
troublesome, . 

Youth gives us the prospect of a long 
life, but we seidom think of rationally providing for 
its enjoyment. i 

Worry kills moré people than work, and 
laziness—though many will scarcely velieve it-—kills 
more than both together. 

There are a good many real miseries in 
life that we cannot help sapiling at, but they are the 
smiles that wake wrinkles, nul dimples. 

If, when angry, one controls himself and 
refrains froin speech, he may spare anvuther much 
pain, and himself the pangs of remorse. 

When you are down-hearted, and the 
world looks black to you, you ought to be hospitable 
cnough to entertaiu a hope for better days. 

No one can gain by a vicious action. The 
vain is apparent, outward: but the lose is jasting, per- 
wancnt. [tis parting with a part of our soul. 

The only true way of preventing a single 
desire from atworbing our nature and ruining our 
usefulness is tu bring uthers into constant play. 

He aloné is wise who accommodates him- 
self to all the contingencies of life; but the fool con- 





ever, sscording t Lopigfellow, is “in char- 
acter,in mangers, in style, and ip all things, 
the supreme excellence.” “Patrick,” said 
an Irish gentieman to his servant one inorn- 
ing, “I heard Last night, from undoubted 

authority, that you have the audacity to go | 


and tell some peuple that I was a shubby old 
ruscat, uw mean fellow, and anything, but a 
gentieman. Fam told that thése were your 


exact words.” “Bedad, sor,” replied Pat, 
‘and it’s there ye’re quite wrong. “1 Gam m- 
sure you, sor, that 1 dod't tell uo private 
thoughts to every wan.”’ 

Steele laid down the maxim that it was | 


the stream. 

A charitable untruth, an uncharitable 
truth, and an un wie maaagement of truth or love are 
all to be carefully syeided by him who would go with 
a right foot in the narrow way. 


God is attracting our regard in and 
through all things. Every flower is a hint of His 
beauty, every grainfof wheat fs a tokenfof His benifi- 
f dust is = revelation of His 


cence every atom 


power 

The truly grest man is he who does not 
luse hie child+heart. He does not think beforehand 
that his. words shall be sincere, nor that bis action 
shall be resviutce; he simply always abides in the 
right. 





} 
! 
' 
| 


tends, and Is always struggling like a swimmer with | 


Femininities. 
” To bea man in the true scnse is, in the 
frst place, and above ali things, to have a wife. 





If a lady gives a gentleman the‘‘mitten,”’ 
the proceeding may be called a sleiglt-of-hand per- | 
formance. 

If a man really wants to know of how lit 
Ue importance he is, fet him go with his wife te the 
dressmaker's. 


Women’s heads are like safes; you can't 
tell how much they bave in them by the number of 
locks they have on. 


For a pretty woman to wear loo many 
Jewels is as fvolish as te put three fect of gilt frame 
to one foot of pleture. 


“Ah, excuse me, bat I thought you lived 
here and did plain sewing, '' is the way the shoddyites 
at Saratoga insult each other. 


Young women read, with ill-concealed 
envy, that a Kansas widow has just come back from 
the funeral of her sixth husband. 


That homely babies make the best-looking 
folks is an adage as old as time iteclf; but you dare not 
tell a mother her baby was homely. 


Notwithstanding all the modern improve- 
meuts of bushbandry, the matrimonial harvest {es still 
gathered with the cradle and thrashed by hand, 


The highest ambition of a Roman gir! is 
to marry a sentimental oni-muncher, and sit 
with him on.the back stairs of the Coliseum by mouon- 
light. 


The daughter of the famous John Brown, 
Sally, has beeu appuinted Adjuster at the Mint in 
San Francisco, She is said to be both Intellectual and 
caltured, 


When Ben Jonson said, “*‘‘A woman, the 
more curtous she is about ber face, is commonly the 
more careless about her house,’’ uttered a libel on 
every pretty housekeeper. 


It is estimated by the census of 1880 that 
there is an average of five and a quarter giris to each 
family, Au exchange unfeelingly ddds; ‘‘ln many 
of them the busbaad is the quarter."' 


An Towa jndge refused a woman a (i- 
vorce which she wanted, because her husband kisscd 
the pretty servant, He said she ought to be thankful 
that her husband had found a way toke¢ep a servant 
girl. : 


A Hartiord young lady was presented 
the other day by one of her admirers with a valuable 
pug dog. She returned it with a note, saying: ‘‘No, 
thanks; lam not richenough ty dress up to the 
pug.’* 

The secret of Mrs. Langtry’s beauty is 
out, for the lady recently told an American inter- 
viewer that she was the only girl in a» family of seven 
children, and shared the out-of-door sports of six 
stout brothers, 


A fashionable item says the belle of the 
period now wears at her waist a little music-box, 
faintly playing a single tune. The average American 
girl can put on cnough airs without attaching a me- 
ale boX to her waist. 


The woman who works in some honor- 
able way to maintain herself, loses nove of the dig- 
nity or retifément of trae womanhood, and is much 
more atl ornament w her sex than the woman whose 
days are passed in indolence, 


A Missouriinan said to a girl, “You look 
sweet cucugh to cat,’ and she had him arrested and 
fined $10. 11 be had said she looked sour enough to 
spoil, the result would have been even worse, Some 
women are so hard to please, 


One of the regular exercises at Normal 
schools ls writiag words from. dictation aud giving 
their meaning. One of the words given out was **ha- 
zardous, *’ which the young lady pupil spelled ‘*ha- 
zardess,’’ and declined a ‘female hazard.’* 


It is hard work to keep track of all the 
Intensetress of the age. An entirely new agony is for 
a young lady to spread the hammock open and invite 
a young man to repose therein, This signifies, **1'll 
catch you In this mesh, young man.’ And she usu- 
ally dows, 


A young man of this city who married « 
girl named Rose, placed over their sitting-room door 
a handsomely-worked motto. ‘‘Rose by any other 
name would be swect.’’ A year or so afterward he 
took it down and put in its place: ‘*No rose without 
a thorn.** 

An exchange tells of a Virginia girl that 
has collected the rattles from 1277 rattlesuakes, cach 
perpent having died from her own hands, She is a 
rattler on snakes, She would be au acquisition wo 
some red-nosed fellow who is threatened with them 
every morning. 

The first white hair! A woman. stil! 
young in years held it up to the light and gazed upon 
it with tender melancholy, for was it nota harbinger 
of age Uiat must surely come to her should she live, . 
and she thought she would’ It was the Grst white 
hair she had found in a new red wig she had bought a 
tew days previous, and she was naturally mad about 
it. 





News Notes: 


7 Rich | fabrics for Fall wear show handsome 
gold effects. 

The list of the English clergy contains 
2%, 00) names. A 


Thomas Jefferson was considered a good 


violin player. 


Camp-meetings were held in this country 
as early as 1779. 

Two Lancaster goats ate up all the butter 
on a market stand. 

Pennsylvania has one hundred and five 
female physicians. 

Two harnessed crocodiles tamely drew a 
wagon into Atlanta. 

Bostonians use the word ‘‘ocean,’’ but 
never the word ‘‘sea,’' 

A Danville lad who saw a lady friend of 
his faint, Minted too, 

An orange tree in Clay county, Florida, 
has 5,009 vranges on it, 

Out of 5,400 postoffices in the country, 
only 200 are given to women, 

' Upward of 13,000,000 letters and postal- 
cards are posted dally ta the world. 

What are known as the great lakes in this 
country cover an area of 1%, 000 square miles, 

A city belle at Newport won a wager that 
she could milk a cow the first time trying. 

The St. Louis rag pickers have organized 
a union and filed articles of Incorporation, 

The sunflower had a good religious char- 
acter once, being dedicatod to St. Barthuvlomow,. 

There is a noble coal-mine owner in Lon. 
don who has had his coronet put on his coal-carta, 

Glass-spinning and glass-flower manufac. 
ture are a very extensive branch of the Austrian glass 
industry. 

The leader of a new Iowa brass band has 
suddenly disappeared with all the instruments and 
uniforms, 

Rev. Mr. Green, of Raleigh, N C., is the 
lightning baptizer, he having Immersed 140 persons 
in 70 minutes, vo 

Land purchasers in Dakota use an eleven- 
fout auger te test the gruuud when there js doubt as 
to Its fertility. 

Something over two million Bibles were 
distributed during the past year by the British and 
Foreign Society. 

Miss Fox, who sues Mr. Low, of New Or. 
leans, tor breaking his promise to marry her, places 
the damage at $1. 

There is in London 4 mania for fancy pins. 
One Hungarian had acollection of #0, which he re- 
cently sold to a dealer, 

An educated catfish, which answers it« 
master's cxrll, and docs many little tricks, amuses the 
people of Paducah, Ky. 

Owing to a scarcity of printing paper fn 
the Black Hills region, the newspapers there are te- 
sulng On Wrapping paper, 

A cake is to be publicly presented at Lan 
caster to the fisherman or hunter who tells the moet 
origival or picturesque lie. 

Ontonagon county, Mich., the largest and 
richest county In the State, has no telegraph comus- 
nieation with the outside world, 

More than four times the annual average 
destruction of life by lightning has already vceured 
in the United States this season. 

London Truth suggests that black horses 
which are sent to the East should be wiite washed, 
because the files are fund of black horses. 

From some memoranda lately published 
by the Earl of Belmore, It appears that in Ireland in 
1797 a man’s dally wages were seven cents, 

Columns of advertisements in Spanish ap- 
pear in the New Orleans newspapers. This means 
that the city ls getting trade from Mexiev, 

Near Brownsville, Nebraska, one day last 


week, achild was born having four arines and four 
legs. At last accounts it was alive and well. 


George Lessard, born 1777, appeared 
lately in the Court of Records, Montreal, arcompany- 
ing bis wife, elted asa witness. Ile married ouly in 
1s74. 


An English optician has invented what he 
calls spectacles, by the ald of which a person can 
see nearly as well under the water ay in his normal 
clement 

A retired jailer tells with disgust how the 
respectable women of San Francisco cuddle con- 
demned murderers, covering them with caresses and 
buug ucts, 





A Western inan advertised that he would 
be glad to see all his ofd customers in Lis new store. 
The consequence of the carelessly-worded advertise- 
ment is, that not a single (or married) lady bas called 
in to buy anything yet. Evon those whe are upwards 
of seventy-five refuse Ww trade at his store, There Is 
reason to fear there will be a falling off in bie cash 
balance this year. 


Nothing is more reprehensible and thor- 
oughly wrong than the idea that a woman fulfils ber 


| duty by doing ati amount of work far beyond her 


| 
| 


strength. She not only does not fulfil her duty, but 


she most signally falls in it, and the failure is truly } 
deplorable. There can be no sadder sight than that | 


of a broken-down, over-worked wife and mother a 
woman who is tired all ber life through. 


It is said that some of the German wives 
do not occupy the proud position of women ut fer the 
same circumstances in America Here the 
partner of her husband's riehes or p rty, whille 
there she at once becomes the man’s serva Do 
you love me, Gretchen ?'' said a burly Teulon to the 
maiden of bie choice, *94%,°' was the meek reply 
‘Then, my darling, comeand pull off my 
And the proper reisiionship between Lusbaad aud 


. wie wanal vece cetablisheu, 


buots.’’ 


A Wisconsin boy won a wager with a 
playmate by holding his foot longest on the rall ahead 
of a locomotive, He will hobble on crutches the rest 
of his life. 

This country has one medical man to every 
600 inhabitants, while Canada has oniy one w i, a0 
| Inhabitants, Great Britalu one to 1,672, and Germany 
one tos DM. 

W. F. Eastinan, of Butte Creek, Oregon, 
has a tooth which weighs eleven pounds. He found 
itin the bed of a stream. It Delunged to some extinct 
kind of beast, 

The largest diamond-cutting house is in 
Amsterdam, employing #0 personas, where the Kub-i- 
noeor Was cut The trade is dificult, and the wages 
range fromm 97 to 9144 day. 


English army officers hold that it is abso 


lutely ueceseary lo re-establish flogging for crimes 
wheu op active serv Imprisonment is imposaibic, 
and ath is the o Y aileruative 

Mr. and Mrs. Herrick were separated by 
divorcee, at Corinth, N. ¥ eighteen years ago. Both 
married again, and lived a lohg distaace apart unti 
last week, wheu they welt aud lnmediately cloped tu- 
ev luc, 
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QADIF eet beking oat tetweren the 
lare curtis, with « lat- Seek on her 
a) foer Gfoer tht wee half cictement amt 
toe nem, atei hall ve tal» 
re. Perey Pierre wlaetl, Stier's re- 
ger tiow of the deepening Dus. 

“Mea bet «hat Heory > ogiam mots 
gemtionnan wo" «=> ami tarvegh, my tear, 
ani inany agri = <a) t—ant shwid—o ae 
ater bere ( entre oe ¥ &clenmate &) @eure 
him. Bat fe vou wk your peetty Sore 
end the $-ctune you inher? ‘rom your on 
cle Jomn—Heary [>-ogiom » @* the man. 
Tak+ my ele. sel, and when Frederica 
Chetter pre seen, woe be @ ortan ws de 
—errye 

Thea Mre. Perry Perea having at her 
any. teste Mefie ond enete Jomn grat day, 
aod 74 Pot ber barre and wet shir od 
OG &: wsake ber with cali thet afer +a. 

While Gelie i!) Kept her wet 9 the “me 
winirw, titenen se & ance Joun 2 he 
aeravel¥ Vek cote « mveretem /ot ww ere 
their emilee druges! ot 

He was 2 01) Vet -fewlel grat +- ‘ace! nan |- 
orn AA gertietmer A wienty. ret 
Cromear, are aTertiomately atiecteerd + . 
only nie and ceidive, wth, nwt aiwive 
lived wih brim. the Ingtt and giain-wm of 
hie wagner lene. 


“I Q@mt @ all agree with yoor fren, 
Setie, ani th ach I etall never eek 
Geen va iv ert mW Wt, tii I a | 


@en tae your jetgeem amd inciinaen 
would jew you | ctesme Mr. Lrnagie 
father tian Mr. (ester. 

The oder bdeetene |) agen in Sadie « fare 
then «4 sire) 9 sere Cat from the deen re 
coms of the wo@-lracet ori «i ndew, and 
weut ver tesnde- Mr. ( Lare « cher. 

“CU oele, dear, dont ev anything against 
Preterick, please, Lec 1 ate pti used 
ve marry hin. 

He beckett sa crorigetly ito her em -t_sri- 
wes eves. in wich: ne ovald see the proud 
happiness ete fet. 

“Poageget' Cuild. 1 ave eitd I never 
would aleinfA \ Ita Vo ti—bul it om very 
sudden, mat it? 

“On, no! Always from the firw—I—I 
iked tin, and I gue —tie —liked me. He 
has ecit @&. And, uncit-e Jotin—I—dh love 
Rivne @) tue. 

He trae red her little dro oped bead as she 
tate bet on torr oon fesse. 

“The « enough—vou love him. He is 
very warhia nie, Sadie, and from all I ean 
fear of anble ume!) reputation, anda g «nl 
bust uo tA I larema4y I ought & feel 
bett ¢ ects of than I 

Saelie a arin® weit « 
lA gertlo corn © rer'c 

Win t + i «at iafiert, uncle Jouhn® 
[It makes oie @) hapoy Gs think Fred boves 
me, Dalit Will inake ine be Tw Kaow 
you are giv! «= we.) as wiliing WwW have it 
eo. Wontwou tegiad ?” 

Ste released tii, and lovked evaxingly 
at Hirn—eoch a fair ratisnt face it wan. 

“Jenn d¢ tel vou Lan glad, iny child,at 
the prapert of your beooning Chester's 
wife, teewuse | bed hoped and wished 
that when I laid before vou mv friend and 
favorite « prop eal which be wade last night 
& ine fn your band that vou would give #& 
and your love with it. But since you don't 
eare for Henry lhrugian and do love Mr. 


ngingly arouod the 


Chester w be tt. You have tiny eomsent and | 


bieming. Tel! vour lower to onne and see 
ine Gemorruow ulght. and we will talk it 
over. And meanwhile Sedie, I have soue- 
thing of whieh | wien to speak Ww you. 
There is a iwatier tual evnverus us very in- 
tiimately, and | want & have you know al! 
shout it at your lesure.”” 

Sone gentiemnen oxuning in to see Mr. 
Clare, Satlie mole away & think over her 
sweet new ~~ and w write a loving 
little mae to Mr. Chester, to wait upon her 
uncle the next evening. 

Nor between then and that next evening 
@id there oorur sufficient spare tiine for the 
interview with Mr. Clare, and, t tell the 
striet troth, Sadie was mA especially anx- 
bous Ws snake such Opportunity, because she 
bisaginied sxnebow what uncie John iad to 
tell ber was sxunething of other nok per- 
fectiv pieasint about Frederick (lester. 

So ber loving little note found him in his 
office at the s.me tine that Mr. Clare's 
note reached Mr. Douglas, telling hiimn 

ainlyv, relactantly, sytiupathetioally, that 

lie bad already dimge med of her affections. 

The interveuing tine puawed, bringing 
Mr. Chemer promptly on hand & the inter- 
View wih his sweethearts uncie to find 
Satie sitting in the hal fdusk of the library 
with bit, a tire giowing red in the silver 
barred yrate, aud the busts and statueties of 
bronze aud martle that alternated on the 
topm ofthe high walnut shelves that lined 
ail sides of the renin exce, A where the win- 
dows, deep and yreen siik~iraped, and the 
doors occurred, shining weirdly inthe pal- 
ing and flashin zs iow. 

t Wasa quiet luxurious scene, one that 
denoted plainly the abundant wealth of the 
gule reiative of this fair girl who had con- 
feaned sie loved tiitu, and Frederick Chess 
ter feitathrillel admiration and pride and 
triginph as he wok the low Turkish chair 
Sadie indicated, then turned w leave the 
two gentlemen. 

“Stay, wy dear,’ Mr. Clare said, quietly, 
decidediy. “Itis of your happiness we 
shall speak, and I cannot comprehend the 
conventional isu: that would send you away. 
Sit down here try ine 

And with ber cheeks shiniug like the pe 
tals of a dassmansk ruse, Salie seated herself, 
with one awit giance at ber handaoue lover 
who suapiled back va ardent cuorruboration of 
Me. Clare's opinion. 

“There need be no waste of preliyinary 
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work b= tegen. = Oe gore oeresus 
way, whe koe im COemter's renpect{o. 
eves ye have Tae, & my spgeentaent 
to beer me teil poo that Sece ony Gieee bere 

wen yes weil eeu & Se Poet Sue, we 
nme ey ament—geoveied yoo can fully 
anty me of poor adits, a2 weil a iesire, 
Ww sepgert ber a abe Geaerves Ge Se sop 
prt 

And teen Sade es cheeks tashed afreso. 
ond 2 iStle awkewarl G-preemiing tlio 
ties came from ber parted pa 

“(% aacie Juns' 

Mr. Obewter emlet. 

“Mr. Clare @ peréetiy - Sewiz: be 
stevalt exteety homeeif on 2. pote 

Then he tarned & the off gentieman. 

~[ will w= frank woth vou. and il you 
that my wlary of Sar hoadred arearl + 
m< regartl = Large + aagh &) satan Sp 

year niece op on 

Mr. Chemers Gee slight) 9 redd-oet. 

~Weil, er, I certain!y dei. very natura.- 

, 
"Mr. Olare tert thoeghefally a the fre. 
gam oc ret 2 retres Om Loe grate. 

“nel bo ee ware Leet i 
& tainkirng 

‘\law et any young Gaan Nn your petro 
w ld + pect ene sx " 
the parent, guardian or relative ofa yang 
wiy sith the expectations toy niece has had 
—unti. very lateiy. 

“Set | omeider mvywelf (ound Ww tell v0, 
w tues I teat herperd Ge tel) Suede ere private 

¥.20 what Or peers bh Se 6 Ute Ore 
Cicsee, Cheat if You tearry wer, yuva iuarry a 
yr gir 

“Ail that I peommesmef in tne world was in 
the Metropolitan Bank, armel thst, every- 
seiy Koows, has one bY a oemt deplorabie 
stale 

“For myrvwif I can get aionmg m a little 
ovAtage I have cle where—and two or three 
th amand dollars in realy inoney wll last 
ne wene time, in the economical way I 
shal. puree. 

“Bet & « bard, very hard for Sadie. Yet 
if vou love ber 28 Vou sv. Rean (nase Do 
difference w her heart's happa«nem.” 

Swie Kal set Like a Maloe imtening tothis 
sudden sivek of nfutinatatihn; and her 
eager astonished eyes grew piteous, and 
wistful, and disappuinted, and ag nized, as 
sitting '.-ck among the shalows where her 
face wae invisible, she watened the ULiank 
ehagrin and vexatious astonishment, and 
ooid indifference that peweed in turn over 
Preierick Chester's face--the face of this 
man to whotn she hai given her heart's 
first love. 

He was gracefuliy «qual w the emerg- 
ency. bowever, amleven the tones of his 
Vike bore mo trace of Une real feeiing in bis 
heart. 

“I thank von for your kindness im telling 
Ine tom—lot there was no need—sw Lar as ! 
ain conceruel.”” 


Only souebow it did not satisfy =~ 
beart, nor did the kim uf adieu he lef on 
her lips warin and thrill her heart an it 
should have done on this especial occasion. 

He caine after that in the few weeks that 
intervened before old Mr. Clare moved out 
of his inagnificent bouse, into the little 
suburvan oAtage that was hardly as large 
as one room of the dear old home,on which 
the ominous words “For Sale’ nearly 
broke Sadie’s heart whenever she 
by, but which did not hurt her so inueh as 
the way in which, day by day, week by 
week, Frederick Cuester’s Interest lessened, 
until at last came the end of the engage- 
ment, and uncle John soothed and coin- 
forted the girl as tenderiy asa woman couid 
have done. 

“You cannot understand it vet, bat you 
will, dear child, that you are infinitely bet- 
ter off, bruised and broken though your 
young fitb aud trust is, than to have u 
the wite of aiman of such want of feeling, 
such utter lack of principle. Supreme, 
Salie, this munsfortune had cone w us after 
your inar € whim,and you so powerless 
tw have held bis affections #”" 


¢ 
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But it was inany a = day before Sadie | 


could see it, and then, all at once, when she 
heard of his marriage W a dashing young 
belle, did she seem tw realize that he never 
had loved her ; and when she learned of his 
disgust and fury, when, in an unlucky 
speculation, his wife's basiness-inan lost all 
her property, dia she realize sue never had 
loved hitn, and that— 

Little by little she came to know the mis 
take she had comunitted, and little by litte 
Henry Douglas was reinstated as chies friend 


and onnrade in the little house, which in a | 


year’s time, bad come to be a very oAtage 
of content to the girl whe, by sueh bitter 
was being taugit her  life- 
lesson. 

And at last uncle John Clare saw that his 
beart's desire was to be granted, tur Sadie 
went to hin one day serious and sweet, and 


womanly, and wid him that Henry bad 


asked her to be his wile, and she had not 
sand bitin way. 

“And be especially desired ime Ww say.un- 
cle dear, that the ittle bome he wouid y ve 
me was positively to be shared by you, and 
on two hound a year we three shal! live 
royally. He is sy good, s gvod, uncle 
Jobn.” 

Se they were married, these lovers, w 
whom the discipline of the year had brouy iit 
the full knowledge of their love for each 
other, to one whom, at least, such wervi- 
fuily fateful salvation had come before the 

1 thankagiving that reigned in her 
Feart. 

“It almost frightens :ne to think how 
nearly I lost you, ‘she said,looking upin her 
husband's face, as very quietly and uncs 
tentutiously the three—uacle Johu and the 
bridal pair—walked back towards the ovt- 
tage alter the ceresmouy in the village 
church. 

‘Bat you were not to lose him, you see, "' 


wuce Jobo ewd,le bandsoue 


face all aligiut | 


| bb%, LP Girard Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


with greater happiness than any one bad 
een on & fr wmuny a long day. “You were 
>t te ome hice . and wo chanze the subject, 
let me teil you I have al-nt wate up iny 
mslmed to ctumiy? tue uvale of my lilea Litede, 
sow thas you young flks will be =» 
much cerupied with each her. I have 
a mind mt & are your very offer to 
love wh you, an) intend : ; 

Sutie gave a wile exciauation of pain and 
repeuseh taal interrupted Gin. , 

=Unele John, you will never be a cruel! 
Whr. & has teen one of the happiest anticl- 





cations of our future lothink you would al- ; 


ways be wits us—isaent it, Harry?” 

~And we will wt for one uvnnent listen 
be any ¢1cuss on your part, Mr. Clare, of 
rather aonete John @ mM, since Gfteen min- 
Pe ae 


Mr. ¢ lave sustled, and Harry looked wr- 


menting! ¥ af Sele s flushed face. 
~Yog ®ou.du't hear me oat,” uncle John 
went oo ~Whrat I wih 
iy *haring your Lintted income 
and tmakiog ae of your happy little eircle, 
| desire sos be ti Wo nue and jive with me 
cz OL : < ‘nd pt wo, «hen bas stor al eimpy 
the doer all these monthsthe 


inetee! of 


wtis ' > by RaDwaYr's ) so quick as Rapwar’s 
beti-t to carry onta practical test tt. which I Mactmr. 
put veg ts ers. Sadie. The home is It will in a few moments, when taken according » 


mone, rewiy ani waiting for us, and the en- 
tire cad corps of servants are in attendance, 
and toe «w diing-feas is laid. The Metro 
pot tan Bank broke sure eur igh. but a week 
after iy money had been withdrawn.” 
Harry and Sadie su«*i listening in be- 
wilderinent, and then Sadie’s eves grew 
bright th tears as the three turned out of 


the ro@) mt the walk that led upto the dear | 


3 Ae. 

“Unele John. uncle John! I am afraid 
iteanns te true! Harry, is ittrue? Oh, 
t sum bleuwe ve good 


Amd Harry, with a pale grave face and 
rious, happy eyes, needed only to feel the 
arta grasp and snake of Mr. Clare's hand 
and see the iaugliin bis eves to be able tw 
oonfirin wv his wife the news that greeted 
them on their very entrance into the land 

f (uaiPineeny. 

ee 

Fatcisa In Love.—lIt is very myster- 

wos, this fal.ing in love. A good many 

ple never do itatall. They “admire,” 
ami “emteei; “they “have tender senti- 
mmenia,  orthey feel a good, homely, warin 
affeetion, which, since it is what matrimon 
wolaviy always ends in at least, is excel- 
lent stuck in trade to begin married life 
with. 

Indeed, we believe that a good rule would 
be to chorme the person one found the best 
e@unpany, since one has to see so much of 
him or her after the knot is tied. 

But all thisis not failing in love. That 
enmes like a stroke of lightning. When, 
one does nut Know; why, one never can 
cues. 

(renerally, the object is a person that the 
lover would not calmly Lave chosen. Often 
it is the most unsuitable of fancies; but one 
ts in love all the saine, and while it lasts the 
defects of the adored individual hecome 
cebarms ; the faults, virtues; a simile makes 
voe happy; a frown, iniserable. 

**Farth is divided into two places, where 
she is nt; or “*he,’"—it makes no differ- 
ence. What is suuce for the gander is sauce 
for the gu-se in such a case, and the fairy 
tale of *Riquet with the Tuft’”’ becomes no 
eXagygeration. 

Cold-hearted peopie stare and wonder, 
and laugh in theirsieeves ; nobody sy mpa- 
tiizes. 

If there were a p'easant “retreat” to 
which lovers could be conveyed without 


insulting thein or doing them aninjury, we | 


faney their friends Would generally put 
them: there, they become so useless and so 
mononianiacal. 

But all the sarne it is delightful, and when 
it is over—all things oass, you know—one is 
at to think **how nice it was,”’ 

Many and many an excellent matron, 
happy inthe besom ot her family, some- 
tines gets down a little box from an upper 
shelf, and looks at young Spooney's for- 
trait—an old photograph, fast fading, per- 


haps—and wonders whether life was ever. 


s© full of Leatitude as it seemea when she 
wandered in the Park with this young fel- 
low, who, in bis photograph, now 
about the age of her eldest son. 
bave lasted ?"' she asks herself. 


Far away, Spooney—no longer young 


“Would it 


Spooney—Alderman Spooney now—watches | 


his dignified Amelia Arabella as she wa- 


tronises **ber wiris’’ atthe ball, and thinks | 


how oddly such memories pop up of a ball 
at which be danced with litthe Mattie tweu- 
ty-five years ago. 


What a ball that was! Oh, the rapture of 


holding that little band! Oh, the fury which 


possessed hin when she danced with an-_ 


other! Oh, the crowning happiness of tak- 
ing her home through the moonlight! “I 
SU ppose such things never last,” says Alder- 
nab Spoouey. 

And that is something no one can ever 
answer, for by some strange fate such lov- 
ers are always parted, we believe before 
they can tell whether it will last or not. 

M. 8. 
- ——— > ———_____ 
Less Tendency te Take Cold. 

Asaprotertion from cold, Compound Oxygen ts 
very efficacious. A patient writes: *-Have not had 
a cold this winter, which is perfectly wonderful to 


me.'* Another says “No retarn of hemorrhage, 


buartebess greuualiy wearing off, less tendency tw 
take ya, aod wy i do take culd, itis wore tasily 

mtrolied under e use of Oxygen A nuther “ 
feel Luas it has ‘ axreat bene@t to me. 


lucreasing 
my appetite and preventing me from taking cold.*’ 


Ver Treatisewn Con pound Uxygen, its mature, ac- 


tion, and resucts, with reports of cases and full iafor- 
mata, willbe mailed free. Drs. Stamey & Pa- 


to <a is this—that | 


ooks | 
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FAMILY USE IS THE WoRp 
Ie from ome tc twenty minutes never fails 


kw vjolegt or gueretniag far tin’ he a 
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Nes of prostrated disenoe te tt ¥om, 
ee NS See we 


IN ITS VARIOUS FORMS, 
FEVER AND ACUE. 


There is not a remedial agent in th- «orld 
cure Fever an4 Ague, and ali other wit 
ous, Senstet, et Yellow and other fey 

Lis 


| directions, cure Cram Spesum, Sour 
Heartburn, Sick endiaghn ee ee 
Inarrhera, Dysentery, Colic, Wind in the 
as 


all Interanl Pai ae 

Travelers shou ways 2 bettie of Rapw 

kzapy RELIEG with them. A ke | 
revent sickness Or pains from 
wetter than French brandy or bitters as a 


Rapwar's ReapY REeLter is the only remetig 
agenti: rogue that will instant) pain. 
y Cewts per 1 
TT 
‘’) 


DR. RADWAY’S_ 


SARSAPARILLTAN RESOLVER? 


The Great Bleed Purifier. 
FOR THE CURE OF CHRONIC DISEASE. 
SCROFULA OR SYPHILITIC, HEREDIL 
TARY OR CONTAGIOUS, 
WHETHER SEATED IN THE 


Lungs, Stomach, Skin, Bones, 
Flesh or Nerves, 


CORRUPTING THE SOLIDS AND VITIATIAG 
THE FLUIDs. 


Chronic Rheumatism, Serofala, Gtandular Swel- 
ing, Hacking Dry Cou (ancerous A flections, 
litie a ing of tho ~y oz 
Water Brash, Doloreux, White Sweil Te- 
inors, Uleers,*Skinand Hip Diseases, Mercurial Di. 


eases, Female Complaints, Gout, y, Sali 
Bronchitis, Consa noo on 


Liver Complaints, Etc., 


Not only does the Sarraparilian Resolvent excel all 
remedial agents in the cure of Chronic Scrofulous, 
Constitutional and Skin Diseases, but it is the only 
positive cure for 


Kidney and Biadder Compiaiats 


Urin.ry and Womb Diseases, Gravel, Diabetes, 
| Dropsy, Stoppage of Water, Incontinence of Urine, 
Brieht’s Disease, Albumineria, and tn all cases where 
there are brick-dust deposits, or the water is thick, 
cloudy or mixed with substances like the white of aa 
egg, or threads like white silk, ar there is a morbid, 
dark, biliousappearance and white bone-dust 
its, and where ¢ isa pricking, barning 
when passing water, and pain in the small of the back 
and along the loins. Sold by druggists. 
One bottle contains more of the active oteeenes 
medicines than any other 
Teaspoonful Doses, while 


ot gov enne fa 
— five orsix 
times as much. One Deliar Per 


RADWAY'S REGULATING PILLS. 


Perfect Purgative, Soothing Aperi- 
ent, Act Without Pain, Always 
Reliable, and Natural in 
Their Operations. 


A VEGETABLE SUBSTITUTE FOR CALOKEL, 


Perfectly Tasteless, el ntly coatea with sweet 
culm, rge, regulate, purify, cleanse, and stren, 
RADWAY’S PILLS for cure of all dis 
the Stomach, Liver, Bowels, Kidneys, Bla * 
vous Diseases, Headache, Constipa Costiveness, 
Indigestion, Dyspe Biliousness, Fever, Inflam- 
mation of the Bowels, Piles, and all derangements of 
the Internal Viscera. Purely vegetable, containing 

ho inercury, minerals or deleterious drugs. 
ae Observe the aoene symptoms resuiting from 











re of 
Ner- 


Diseases of the Digestive 3: Constipation, In- 
ward Piles, Fulness of the Blood in the Head, Ade. 
ity of the Stomach, Nausea, Heartburn, Disgast 
Food, Fulnese or Weight in the Stomach, r Eruc- 
tations, Sinking or Fluttering at the Heart, Choking 
or Suffocating Sensations w in a lying posture, 
Dimness of Vision, Dots or Webs before the Sight 
Fever and Dull Pain in the Head, Deficiency of Tere 
piration, Yellowness of the Skin and Eyes, Pain 
the Side, Chest, Limbs, and Sudden Fl of Heat, 
Burning in the Flesh. the 
A few doses of RADWAY’S PILLS will free 
| system of all the above-named disorders. 


| Price, 25 Cents Per Box. 
| 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 
READ «FALSE AND TRUE.” 


Send a letter stamp to BADWAY & CO., No. 38 
Warren Street, New York. 


4@-|ufurmation worth thousands will be sent to you. 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


There can be no better guarantee of the value of 
Dr. RADWAY'S old R. B. R. Rum EDIES 
than the base and worthless imitations of them, S 
there are False Resolvents, Reliefs and Pulls. 
sure and ask for Radway's, and see that the name 

**Radway** ison what you buy. 















BO YOUR OWN PRINTING 
Presses and outfits from $ 10 7) 
Over 2,000 styles of ty ps. Catalog™® 


free. 
H. HOOVER, Phila. P» 
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“Preseiting the Bride” Heard From 


Jefferson, Tev , August 12, '82. 
Editor Post—The picture premium, **Presenting the 
Bride,*’ received, It ts beautiful, and I am very 
much pleased with it. All who have seen the picture 
think it is just superb. Expect to get you namerous 
subscribers in a few days. ““* 





Oquawka, IIl., August 22, ‘82. 
Editor Saturday Evening Post—The picture, ‘‘Pre- 
senting the Bride, *’ has come to hand, and in good 
condition, Iam much pleased with it, indeed, I 
have shown {ft tosome of my neighbors, and they 
all unite with me in voting it beautiful. Will send you 
svive subscribers soon, a. me 


Makand, Pa., August 17, ’82. 
Editor Post—I have received premium, ‘‘Pre- 
senting the Bride.’* It fr surpasses my most san- 
guine expectations—perfectly lovely! Will get some 
subscribers for you. ci 


York, Pa., August 14, ’82. 
Editor Post—‘ ‘Presenting the Bride’’ was delivered 
to me yesterday, and aim highly pleased with it. We 
consider ita gem. Have given it a conspicuous place 
in our gallery for the Inspection of our fricods, 
J. W.38. 








Vanalstyne, Tex., August 18, 

Editor Post—Your premium, ‘‘Presenting the 
Bride, ** came to hand all right. I cannot find lan- 
guage to express my thanks to you for the beautiful 
premium, I have received many premiums, but yours 
leads them all. W4Il send some subscriptions soon. 


aM. J. 8. 


Ossian, Ind., August 19, ‘82, 
¥ditor Post—I received the picture, ‘‘Presenting 
the Bride, ** in due time, and all who have seen it are 
delighted with it. You may look for some subscrib- 
ers from me shortly,as many of my friends expressed 
a desire to subscribe, and how could they feel other- 
wise, with such a paper, and such a premium ! 
M. H. 





Secor, Ill., Augus 14, ’82. 
Editor Saturday Evening Post—! received the beau- 
ulful picture, ‘‘Presenting the Bride,’’ in due timc, 
and am very much pleased with it. It is far ahead of 
my most sanguine expectations, Shall see what I can 
do for you in the way of subscribers, a 6 





Leesburgh, Kans., August 12, '82, 
Editor Saturday Evening Post—Paper and premium 
received. THE PosTis a splendid literary journal. 
And the picture is very handsome. Am greatly 
pleased with it. Everyone whohas seen the picture 
considers it grand, e.@ 





Columbiaville, Mich, August 12, ’82. 
Editor Post—Your premium, ‘‘Presenting the 
Brice, *’ is indeed a beautiful gift of art, and cannot 
{oil to please the most fastidious. Many as 


. 





Belvidere, Pa., August 18, 82. 

Editor Saturday Evening Post—Your magnificent 
premium picture, ‘*Presenting the Bride,** at han, 
aud think it very beantiful. I am greatly pleased with 
it, and thank you very much for sich a beautiful 
present. I have shown it to quite a number of people, 
and they all say it te the pretticst and richest pre- 
wium they have ever had the pleasure of beholding. 
Will do all that lies in my power to increase your sub- 
cription list. 

W. F. 38. 





Mount Pleasant, August 21, 82. 
Editor Saturday Evening Post—Your premium pic- 
ture, ‘Presenting the Bride, ’’ was duly received, and 
am more than pleased with it. It is by far the hand- 
somest picture | ever saw. G. L 





Chehalis, Wash. Ter., August 13, ’82. 
Editor Post—Have received my picture, ‘‘Present- 
ing the Bride,’’ and was surprised at its marvelous 
beauty, Iam well pleased with it. I have shown it 
to several of my friends, and all say it is the hand- 
somest and most valuable premium they over ur: 





Pearsal, Tex., August 12, '82. 
Editors Post—I received my premium for The Post, 
Zor which accept tuanks. It is the must beautiful pre- 
mium | ever saw. 
VU. & FF. 





Chattanooga, August 17, ’82. 
Editor Post—I received your premium picture yes- 
terday all sound, and am very much pleased with it. 
It is far ahead of the premiums usually offered by 
newspapers, and certainly ought to bring you many 
subscribers. Am quite proud of it. Ww. E.R 





Verndale, Minn., August 12, °82. 
Editor Post—I received my Photo-Oleograph, ‘‘Pre- 
senting the Bride,*’ and think it very beautiful. [ad 
it framed and hung up two hours after its arrival. It 
is admired by everybody. F.E.B 





Jamestown, Ind., August 18, '82. 
¥dltor Post—I received my premium last night, and 
think it very beautiful. I will with pleasure ald you 
im raizing your subscription list, and I think I can 


AN ODE TO STOVE-PIPE. 





Infernal stuff, your nature well 1 know, 

So when | took you down six months ago, 

Each piece | numbered so that | might tell 

Exactly how you'd go together well. 

And bow the time fur chilly days draws sigh, 

To put you up again | madly try. 

But aliin vain. The joints that then did at 

Now do not come within an inch of it. 

I get you two-thirds put iu place, and then 

Crash you go tumbling to the floor again. 

Once more I try. You're rather full of soot, 

And | am getting daubed from head to fout. 

I jam my thumb, but still | persevere— 

One plece goes down and rakes my ear, 

I grav to catch the plece—another gues— 

And failing, serapes the hide all off my nose, 

And then my blood gets boiling, and | say 

By all that’s biue I": Ox you, anyway ! 

Once more | go to work. By patience great 

1 get all but a single section struight, 

Aud that 1 am aboutieo place, when ob | 

The chair | stand on tips. Down fat Il go: 

While on and round me, with a horrid crash, 

The whote comes down again in one grand smash: 

And then my wife remarks: ‘1 never saw 

A mau soclumsy?"* | say, **Hold your ,aws*: 

And for a tinman send, while | retire 

To wash myself, and swear, to vent my ire.*' 
—A. W. 








Facetie. 


‘Sleeping out loud’ is the latest ‘child 
definition for snoring. 


A good mother and an old slipper always 
make a spanking team. 


No room was ever made large enough to 
hold both a fat man and a mosquito. 


A doctor in Connecticut poisoned himself 
the otherday. ‘‘Gone to meet his patients!’* 


It didn’t require much of a philosopher 
to discover that all rich widows are handsome. 


Nothing is more dangerous,as far as your 
general health is concerned, than to overwork your 
tongue. 


“Lovely watered silk this is,’’said a lady, 


as she came in dripping wet from Church the other 
Sunday. 


The Egyptian emblem of a snake with 


its tall in its mouth was the earliest sign of the ‘‘swal- 
low-tail.** 


An obituary notice in Utah closes touch- 
ingly: *‘He leaves thirteen widows and fifty-seven 
ehiléren,’** 


Why is a surgeon, since the discovery of 
other, iike aswindler? Because he cuts off without 
payin’ (pain.) 


The way some men order about their fel- 
lows, one would think that one-half ef creation was 
made to order. 


Some people think it better to have less 
pomp at wedding ceremonies, and more por and po- 
tatoes afterwards. 

“Bachupaiba.”-—Quick, complete cure, all an- 
noying Kidney Diseases $1. at Druggists. 


“Tam tired,’’ sighed the wheel. ‘Poor 
fellow !°’ exclaimed the axle. ‘‘lbon’t make such a 
hub-bub, ’’ créed the vehicle, wagen his tongue. 

Skinny Men.—''Weils’ Health Kenewer"' restores 
health and vigor, cures Dyspepsia. §1. 


The maiden who dropped from a rope 
ladder into’ the arms of her wager lover was like a 
bankrupt insurance company. Why? Because she 
was in the hands of a receive-ber. 


“Rough on Rats.”’— Ask druggists for it. Clears 
out rats, mice, roaches, bed-bugs, skunks. 15 cts. 


We learn that among the latest adultera 
tions more than one-half of the raspberry jam made 
in England ts from decayed figs. The next thing we 
shal! hear will be that they are making cheese from 
milkmen‘s discarded pumps. 

as 2 oC 
Superfiuous Hair. 

Madame Wambuld's Specific permanently removes 
Superfuous Hair without injuring the skin. Send for 
circular. Madame WAMBOLD, H Sawyer Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

—_— Se” - 

Old Gold Bought.—silver and Platinum of all 
kinds. Full valuepaid. J. =. Clark, Keliable Re- 
finer of all Kesidues containing gold or silver. #2 
Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. Send by mail or ex- 
press, Mention Tuk Post. 

—_— --—_ - > — 

ke When our readers answer any Adver- 
tieement found im these columns they will 
confer a favor on the Pablisher and the ad- 
vertiser by naming the Saturday Evening 
Post, 
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Canvassing Agents can make mo 
selling the NEW and BEAUTI 
ILLUSTRATED edition of 


This edition has just been issued, 
and contains 593 pages, and 106 spir- 
ited illustrations. 


Sold only by Subscription 
WE Do not sell this edition to Book 


101 
Will outsell every other book. 
For terms, address 


M. D, ALLEN &CO., 


1 South Seventh St., 
Philadelphia, Pa 
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Warner Brothers 


CORALINE CORSETS. 


The great so ty 
of Coraline A >| 
whilebone has Induced 
us to use it in all our 
lending Corsets, 
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Agents Wanted. 
Apply to H. 8. STEPHENS Vico- Vieo-President. , 
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A HARVEST FOR AGENTS. 
Chotee Oleograph of Garfield Family on re- 
ceipt of S@ eemts. Do not fall to order. Also 5 sx 1P 
Oleogra 12 for Dets, National Chrome Co 
Chestnut St., Philadeiphia, Pa. 
























eet a great many subscribers for you. PD 


Peconic, La., August 18, '82. 
Editor Post—The premium picture, *‘l’resenting the 
Bride’’ received, and 1 consider it grand. I have 
shown it to several of my friends, and each and every 
ene of them pronounce it beautiful. 





oO. G.P 
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Berlinton, Ind., August 16, ’82 
Editor Saturday Evening Pos eautif pre 
mium Photo-Vleograph ‘Presenting the Bride,’ 
came duly to hand, and it is even better than you 
claimed it to be. Iwill see whatIcan do fer you in 
the way of new subscribers. 
@. W. H. 
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Ag ts Wanted 4.M Spencer, 
| Sells Rapidly. 5@O i: ash’n St. 
V' rtte’l'rs free Boston, Masa. 

Can how rras a fortune :out- 

AC ENTS fit worth $16 free. KIDROUT, 
600., 0 Barclay St., N.Y. 
CHLOKIDE of GOLD 


OPIUN HABIT EASILY 


CURED with DOUBLE 
Sie KEELE ,4.D DwiesT, ILL 








BEAT TY’S Orgame 2 stops, $125. TAT yinars IA FARMS. =: 


ANDRETH’S SEEDS 
L ARE THE BEST. 


DAVID L ANDRETH & 8ONS 
Ziand 28. Sixth &t., Phiia., Pa, 


and ( uy el erty. Write for New 4 ntalegee 
. STAPLES £400 : 


CARS, all Chromo, Glass and Motte, In 
} in gold & jet lc. West & Cu., Westville, Ob 


non- forfeiting for | 
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WARNER 7308, 372 Broadway, N.Y. 





ALFRED aap Avant, J.B. Bassett, 
Editor. Man'r Adeo't Dep't. 


“SOUTH & WEST,” 


ONLY 50 CENTS A YEAR, 
Published at 820 N. Tuirp St., St. Louis. 


By ALFRED AVERY & CO. 


Send for sample copies of South and Weat, which 
is ao first-class agricultural and family paper, 
published semi-monthly. Pulities are entirely ig- 

| nored, General news, valuable information, and tn- 
| teresting reading matter are furnished, The bes best of 
S| correspondents contribute from all sections of the 
country. Useful premiums, consisting of the nest 
| Cylinder Churns, Houscke pore Scales, Washin 
chines and Wringers, Poe si Sloca Wclecare Tonle 
Cutlery, Pocket-Handkerc hiets, and many other ure- 


ful premiums will be furnished to our subscribers 
with the paper at the actoal wholesale price, Liberal 
commission» will be given to club ratsers, 


Sample Copies, containing Premium List, sent free 
on application, 


Address “SOUTH & WEST,” 


320 N. Third St., St. Louis, Me. 
a 


Lenisiana State Lottery. 
B. FRANK MOORE. 


127 La Salle St., Chicago, 


(Formerly 319 and 212 Brodway, N.Y.) 
New Manager Chicago Office, 





to whom apply for information and tickets. 
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Hearts are Trumps. 


BY HAROLD 1. ROSSITER 





lace curtains, with « litthe flush on her 

fair face that wan half excitement and 
ha news, and half vexation. 

rs. Perey Pierem talked, utterly re- 
gardiess of the deepening flush. 


Ne stn! looking out between the 
‘ 


“Net but what Henry Douglas isn't a | 
dear, | 
and inany a girl would—and should—oun- | 


gentiemnan through and through, m 


sider herself extremeiy fortunate to secure 
him. But for vou, with your pretty face 
and the fortune you inherit from your un- 
cle John—Henry Douglws is not the man. 
Take my wivice, Satie, and when Frederick 
Chester pro oses, which he m certain to do 
—acoept tin.” 

Then Mr«. Percy Pierson having said her 
aay, bade Sadie and unele John good day, 
and got Pato ber barcuche and was whirled 
off make ber ninth cali that afern >on. 

While Satie «till kept her post in the bay 
window, tisttening to uncle John as he 
wravely took upthe conversation just where 
their caller dropped it. 

He was a sil ver-headed wrave-faced,han-l- 
some old gerticinan of seventy, rich as 
Crasue, and affectionately attached tv) lis 
only niews and relative, who had always 
lived with him, the light and gladness of 
his umagnilicent home. 

“I dont at all agree with your friend, 
Sadie, and though I shall never seek t> in- 
fluence vou bby word of act, still To would 
wish that your judgment and inclination 
would lead you t choose Mr. Douglas 
father than Mr. Chester.” 


The color deepened again in Sadie's face, | 
then she slowly came out trom the deep re- | 


cess of the .ow-draped oriel window, and 
weut over beside Mr. Clare's chair. 
“Unele, dear, don't say anything against 
Frederick, please, because I have promised 
to marry hii.” 
He looked sarprisedly into her sweet, seri- 


oun eves, in which be Gould see the proud | 


naggsnot she feit. 
“Engaged! Cuild, 1 have said I never 
would attempt to bias you—but it is very 
sudden, isa't it?” 

“Oh, no! Always from the first—I—I 
liked him, and I guess —he—liked me. He 
has said se. 
him so much.’ 

He touched her little drooped head as she 
winude her iinpetuous confession. 

“That is enough—vou love him. He is 
very Hands noe, Sadie, and from all I can 
bear ofunblewished reputation, and a good 
business man. | daresay I ought w feel 
bettor satistiod than Todo.” 

Sadie’s arins went clingingly around the 
old gentleman's nee’. 

“Wont vou feel satisfied, uncle John? 
It makes wie so happy to think Fred loves 
ine, butit will make ine happier to know 
you are glad as well as willing to have it 
eo. Won'tyou be glad 7?" 

She released him, and looked coaxingly 
at binn—such a fair radiant face it was. 

“TP eannet teil vou Tam glad, my ehild,at 
the prospect of yvour becoming Chester's 
wife, because | bad hoped and wished 
that when | laid before you iy friend and 
favorite's proposal which be made last night 
tw ine fov your band that vou would give it 
and your love with it. But since you don’t 
care for Henry Douglas and do love Mr. 
Chester so be it. You have iny consent and 
blessing. Tell vour lover to come and see 
ne beimorrow night, and we will talk it 
over. And meanwhile Sadie, I have some- 
thing of whic: | wish to speak to you. 
There is a watter tuat Concerns us very in- 
timately, and | waut to have you kuow all 
about it at your leisure." 

Soine gentlemen coming in to see Mr. 
Clare, Sadie stole away to think over her 
sweet new yy and to write a loving 
little note to Mr. Chester, to wait upon her 
uncle the next evening. 

Nor between then and that next evening 
did there oceur sufficient spare tiine for the 
interview with Mr. Clare, and, to tell the 
strict truth, Sadie was not especially anx- 
jous to inake such opportunity, because she 
linagined somehow wliat uncle John had to 
tell her was suimething or other not per- 
fectivy pleasant about Frederick Chester, 

So ber loving little note found him in his 
office at the s.me time that Mr. Clare's 
note reached Mr. Douglas, telling hiin 

lainiv, reluctantly, sympathetically, that 

lie bad already disposed of her affections. 

The intervening tine passed, bringing 
Mr. Chester promptly on hand to the inter- 


view with his sweetheart’s uncle to find | 


Sadie sitt'ng in the hal fdusk of the library 
with him, a tire glowing red in the silver 
barred grate, and the busts and statuettes of 
bronze aud inarble that alternated on the 
tops of the high walnut shelves that lined 
all sides of the roo exce;4 where the win- 
dows, deep and green silk-<draped, and the 
dours occurred, shining weirdly in the pal- 
ing and flashinz vlow. 

t was a quiet luxurious scene, one that 
denoted plainly the abundant wealth of the 
sole relative of this fair girl who had con- 
lesned she loved hhitu, and Frederick Ches- 
ter feit a thrilleof admiration and pride and 
triumph as be wok the low Turkish chair 
Sadie indicated, then turned w leave the 
two gentlemen. 

“Stay, wy dear,’’ Mr. Clare said, quietly, 
decidediy. ‘“Itis of your bappiness we 
shall speak, and I cannot comprehend the 
conventionalisu: that would send you away. 
Sit down here by ime." 

And with her cheeks shiniag like the pe- 
tals of a damask ruse, Sadie seated herself. 
with one swift glance at her handaoime lover 
who empiled back wa ardent corroboration of 
Mr. Clare’s opinion. 

“There need be no waste of preliminary 


—— 


And, uncle Jotin—I—do love | 








THE SATURD 


words,” urteous 
a,” he in bis grave co 
way, ashe ‘ed in Chester's respectful 
| eves: “you have come, at iny appointment, 
to hear me tell you that since my niece here 
loves you well enough tw be your wile, she 
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has my consent—provided you can fully | 


| satinfy ine of your ability, as well as desire, 
to support her as she deserves to be sup- 
ried.” 

And then Sadie’s cheeks flushed afresh, 
and alittle awkward deprecating exclaina- 
tion came from her parted lips. 

“Ob uncle John!" 

Mr. Chester smiled. 

“Mr. Clare is perfectly right, Sadie ; he 
should satisfy himself on all points.” 

Then he turned to the old gentleinan. 

“I will be frank with you, and tell you 
that iny salary of four hundred a-year 1 do 


. 
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reater happiness than any one had 
bag on it for brat y a long day. Mt pak my 
not to lose him ; and to change the su ject, 
let ne tell you I have about made up iny 
mind tw change the mode of my life a ittle, 
now that you young folks will be so 
much occupied ‘with each other. I have 
a inind not to accept your very offer to 
live with you, and intend—— ‘ 

Sadie gave a litle exclamation of painan 
reproach that interrupted hii. : 

“Unele John, you will never be so cruel! 
Why, it bas been one of the happiest antici- 


| pations of our future to think you would al- 


| not regard as large enough to suitably sup-— 


| 
| port your niece upon.” 

| Mr. Chemer’s face slightly reddened. 

| “Well, sir, I certainly did, very natural- 


lv 


|” Mr. Clare looked thoughtfully at the fire, | 


gleaming red as rubies in the grate. 
| * And Dan met sure that blame you for 
so thinking. 

“Almost any young man in your position 

| would expect some such arrangement from 
the parent, guardian or relative ofa young 
lady sith the expectations miy niece has had 
—until very casely. 

“But | consider myself bound to tell you, 
what I had hoped to tell Sadie tore private- 
lv, and what she learus now for the first 
time, that if you marry ber, you imarry @ 
poor girl. 

“All that I possessed in the world was in 
the Metropolitan Bank, and that, —— 
body knows, has come to a most deplorable 
slate. 

«For myself I can get along in a little 
cottage I have elsewhere—and two or three 
thousand dollars in ready inoney will last 

| me some time, in the econornical 
shall pursue. 

**But it is hard, very hard for Sadie. Yet 
if vou love ber as you say, itcan inake no 
difference to her heart's happiness.” 

Sadie had sat like a statue listening to this 
sudden shock of inforinatation; and her 
eager astonished eyes grew piteous, and 
| wistful, and disappointed, and agonized, as 
sitting Sock amony the shadows where her 
face was invisible, she watched the blank 
chagrin and vexatious astonishment, and 
cold inditference that passed in turn over 
Frederick Chester's face--the face of this 
man to whoin she had given her heart's 
first love. 

He was gracefully equal to the emerg- 
ency, however, and even the tones of his 
voice bore no trace of the real feeling in bis 
heart. 

“IT thank vou for your kindness in telling 
me this—Lut there was no need—sv tur as | 
ain concerned,” 


Only somehow it did not satisfy the girl's 





should bave done on this especial occasion. 

He caine after that in the few weeks that 
intervened before old Mr. Clare moved out 
of his inagnificent house, into the little 
suburban cottage that was hardly as large 
as one room of the dear old home,on which 
the ominous words “For Sale’’ nearly 
broke Sadie’s heart whenever she 
by, but which did not hurt her so inuch as 
the way in which, day by day, week b 
week, Frederick Chester's Interest lessened, 
until at lust came the end of the engage- 
ment, and uncle John soothed and coin- 
forted the girl as tenderly asa woman could 
have done. 

“You cannot understand it vet, but you 
will, dear child, that you are intinitely bet- 





young faith and trust is, than to have been 
the wile of a man of such want of feeling, 
such utter lack of principle. Suppose, 
Sadie, this misfortune had coimne to us after 
your inarriage Ww him, and you so powerless 
to have held his affections?" 

But it was inany a long day before Sadie 
could see it, and then, all at once, when she 
heard of his marriage wo a dashing young 
belle, did she seem to realize that he never 
had loved her ; and when she learned of his 
disgust and fury, when, in an unlucky 
speculation, his wife’s business-inan lost all 
| her property, dia she realize she never had 
fowell hiun, and that— 


take she had comunitted, and little by little 
| Henry Douglas was reinstated as chie; friend 
and comrade in the little house, which in a 
year's time, bad come to be a very cottage 
of content to the girl who, by such bitter 
experience was being taught her life- 
lesson. 

And at last uncle John Clare saw that his 
heart's desire was to be granted, tur Sadie 


| it cannot be true! 


way I | 


ways be wit us—basn't it, Harry ?” 

“And we will not for one moment listen 
to any excuses on your part, Mr. Clare, or 
rather uncle John it is, since fifteen min- 
utes ago.” 

Mr. Clare suiled, and Harry looked tor- 
mentingly at Sadie’s flushed face. 

“You wouldn'thear me out,” uncle John 
went on. “What I wish to say is this—that 
instead of my Sharing your limited income 
and making one of your happy little cirele, 
I desire you both to come and live with me 
back in ihe old place, which has stood empty 
with «a bill on the door all these months,the 
better to carry outa practical test to which I 
put yea two lovers, Sadie. The home is 
mine, ready and waiting for us, and the en- 
tire old corps of servants are in attendance, 
and the wedding-feast is laid. The Metro- 
politan Bank broke sure enough, but a week 
after ny money had been withdrawn.” 

Harry and Sadie stood listening in be- 
wilderinent, and then Sadie’s eyes grew 
bright with tears as the three turned out of 
the road into the walk that led up te the dear 
old home. 

“Unele John, uncle John! I am afraid 
Harry, is ittrue? Oh, 
it is too blessed, too good !” 

And Harry, with «a pate grave face and 
serious, happy eyes, needed only to feel,the 
warin grasp and shake of Mr. Clare’s hand 
and see the laugh in his eyes to be able to 
confirm to his wife the news that greeted 
them on their very entrance into the land 
of matrimony. 

_—— « <a 

FALLING IN Love.—It is very myster- 
ious, this falling in love. A good many 
people never do it at all. They “admire,” 
and “esteem ;’’ “they “have tender senti- 
ments;’’ orthey feel a good, homely, warm 
affection, which, since it is what matrimon 
peceenss always cnds in at least, is excel- 
ent stock in trade to begin married life 
with. 

Indeed, we believe thata good rule would 
be to choose the person one found the best 


| Colnpany, since One has to see so much of 
| him or her atter the Knot is tied. 


beart, nor did the kiss uf adieu he left on | 
her lips warin and thrill her heart as it | 


But all this is not falling in love. That 
comes like a stroke of lightning. When, 
one does not Know; why, one never can 
uess. 

Generally, the object is a person that the 
lover would not calmly have chosen. Often 
it is the most unsuitable of fancies; but one 
is in love all the saine, and while it lasts the 


| defects of the adored individual hecome 


charms; the faults, virtues; a simile makes 
one happy ; a frown, miserable. 

‘Earth is divided into two places, where 
she is not;’’ or “he,”’—it makes no differ- 
ence. What is sauce for the gander is sauce 
for the goose in such a case, and the fairy 
tale of “Riquet with the Tuft’’ becomes no 
exagyeration. 

Cold-hearted people stare and wonder, 
and laugh in theirsleeves ; nobody sympa- 


| thizes. 


ter off, bruised and broken though your | 





Little by little she came to know the mis- | 


If there were a p'easant “retreat” to 
which lovers could be conveyed without 
insulting thein or doing thei an injury, we 
fancy their friends would generally put 
them there, they become so useless and so 
monomaniacal, 

But all the saine it is delightful, and when 
it is over—all things pass, you know—one is 
apt to think *thow nice it was.” 

Many and many an excellent matron, 
happy inthe bosom of her family, some- 
tines gets down a little box from an upper 
shelf, and looks at young Spooney’s for- 
trait—an old photograph, fast fading, per- 
haps—and wonders whether life was ever 
so full of Leatitude as it seemed when she 
wandered in the Park with this young fel- 
low, who, in his photograph, now looks 
about the age of her eldestson. “Would it 
have lasted ?"' she asks herself. 

Far away, Spooney—no longer you 
Spooney—Alderman Spooney nauesghet 
his dignified Amelia Arabella as she ma- 
tronises ‘her girls’ at the ball, and thinks 
how oddly such inemories pop up of a ball 


_ at which he danced with little Mattie twen- 


womanly, and wld hiiwn that Henry had | 


' 
| went to him one day serious and sweet, and 
| 


asked her to be his wile, and she had not 
suid bim uay. 

“And he es ly desired ine to say,un- 
cle dear, that the little bome he would ¢ ve 
me was positively to be shared by you, and 


on two thousand a year we three shall live | 


royally. He is sv good, so gvod, uncle 
| John.” 

Se they were married, these lovers, to 
whom the discipline of the year had brouyglit 

| the full knowledge of their love for each 
| other, to one whom, at least, such wervi- 
fully fateful salvation had come before the 
| gl thanksgiving that reigned in her 
Freurt. 

“It almost frightens me to think how 
nearly I lost you, “she said,looking upin her 
husband's face, as very quietly and unos- 
tentutiously the three—uacle Johu and the 
bridal pair—walked back towards the cot- 
tage alter the ceremony in the village 
cburch. 

‘‘Bat you were not to lose him, you see 


uucie John 





| Maton, willbe mailed free, 


face all aligiut | 


ty-tive years ago. 

What a ball that was! Oh, the rapture of 
holding that little hand! Oh, the fury which 
possessed him when she danced with an- 
other! Oh, the crowning happiness of tak- 
ing her home through the moonlight! «1 
Suppose such things never last,” says Alder- 
man Spooney. 

And that is something no one can ever 
answer, for by some strange fate such lov- 
ers are always parted, we believe before 
they can tell whether it will last or not. 

M. 8. 
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Less Tendency to Take Cold. 


Asaprotection from cold, Cumpound Oxygen Is | 


very efficacious 

a cold this winter, 
me.** Another says: ‘‘No return of hemorrhage 
hvarseness grauually wearing off 
take cuid, 20d wuen I d 


ontrollied under the 


A patient writes: **‘Have not had 


less tendency ww 
»take culd, itis mure 
Oxygen Another 
hagreat benefit to me, 
my appetite and preventing me frum taking cold,** 
Vur Treatisewn ( om pound Oxygen, its nature ace 
tion, aud resuits, with reports of cases and full infor- 


Drs. Stargxxgy & " 
$43, LY Girard Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 7 
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MALARIA _ 
IN ITS VARIOUS FORMS, 


FEVER AND ACUE. 


There is not a remedial agent in the w 
cure Fever and Ague, ae! all other 
ous, Seariet, ees ellow and other 
by RADWAY'S LL8) so quick as RaDwar's 

ELIEF. 

It will in a few moments, when taken according 
directions, cure Cram Spasms, Sour » 
Heartburn, Sick H Ggremer 
Diarrhea, tery, Colic, ind in the 
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id always a bottle of Rapw, 


Travelers Pa] 
READY RELIEF with them. A few drops in water wil 


prevent sickness Or pains from change of ithe 
etter than French brandy or bitters as a 


THE TRUE RELIEF. 
Rapwar's READY RELIEF is the on} remertia) 
agent lh vogue that will instantl hen 4 ; 
Finty Cents per » 


rs, 


DR. RADWAY’S 


SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVER? 


The Great Bleed Purifier. 

FOR THE CURE OF CHRONIC DISEASE. 

SCROFULA OR SYPHILITIC, HEREDL 
TARY OR CONTAGIOUS, 
WHETHER SEATED IN THE 


Lungs, Stomach, Skin, Bones, 
Flesh or Nerves, 


CORRUPTING THE SOLIDS AND VITIATING 
THE FLUIDs. 


Chronic Rheumatism, Secrofula, Glandular Seal 
ing, Hackin Dry Cougs, Cancerane A Sections, 
litic Complaints, Bleeding of tho = 
Water Brash, Doloreux, White Sw 
mors, Preuss inl mat Diseases — 
eases, Female Complain out, Dropsy, Salt Rheum, 
Bronchitis, Consumption. 


Liver Complaints, Etc., 


Not only does the Sarsaparilian pocctvens ane 
remedial agents In the cure of Chronic Se 
Constitutional and Skin Diseases, but it is the oaly 
positive cure for d 


Kidney and Biadder Complaints 


Urinury and Womb ny Gravel, Diabetes, 
Dropen, Stoppage of Water, Incontinence of Urine, 
Brieht’s —> Albuminuria, and in all cases where 
there are brick-dust deposits, or the water le tie, 

the wh AL 














cloudy or mixed with substances like 
egg, or threads like white silk, ar there is a 
dark, bilious cogeemnee and white bone-dust 
its, and where isa pricking, burning 
when passing water, and pale in the small of the back 
and along the loins. Sold by druggists. 
One bottle contains more of the active principles st 
Fesuoontal Bowes whic orkerd require tre ia 
u 
Per Bettie. ‘ 


times as much. One Deliar 


RADWAY'S REGULATING PILLS 


Perfect Purgative, Soothing Apert- 
ent, Act Without Pain, Always | 
Reliable, and Natural in 
Their Operations. 
A VEGETABLE SUBSTITUTE FOR CALOMEL, 


Perfectly_Tasteless, aiff cle coatea with sweet 
¢ 





um, purge, regulate, puri jeause, and st 
. RAL WAYS PIL for cure of all di 
the Stomach, Liver, Bowels, Kidneys, Bladder, Ner- 
vous Di Headache, Constipation, Coustiveness, 
Indigestion, ipyspepsl Biliousness, Fever, In 
mation of the Bowels, Piles, and all dorangemen® 
the Internal Viscera, rely vegetable, con ning 
no mercury, minerals or deleterious dru 

&@~ Observe the following symptoms resulting . 
Diseases of the Digestive Sreane Constipat' 
ward Piles, Fulness of the Blood in the ead, ol 
ity of the Stomach, Nausea, Heartburn, Disgust 
Food, Fulnese or Weight in the Stomach, Sour — 
tations, Sinking or Fluttering at the Heart, ons 
or Suffocatin nsations w in a lying postu! 
Dimness of Vision, Dots or Webs before tne 
Fever and Dull Pain in the Head, Deficiency 0 ia 
piration, Yellowness of the Skin and —_ i an 
pe — Gas. te and Sudden Flushes 0 

urnin n the i. 

A tow denne of RADWAY’S PILLS will free the 
system of all the above-named disorders. 


Price, 25 Cents Per Box. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 


READ “FALSE AND TRUE.” 


Send a letter stamp to BADWAY 4 CO., Ne. # 
Warren Street, New York. 


4a lnformation worth thousands will be sent to you. 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


, of 

There can f no better tee of the value 

Dx. Rapway's old R. RB. R. genes 

| than the base and worthless imitations oF tie Be 
there are False Resolvents, Reliefs and S 

sure and ask for Radway’s, and see that ¢ 
**Radway’’ ison what you buy. arr 
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“Presenting the Bride” Heard From 


Jefferson, Tev , August 12, ’82. 
Editor Post—The picture premium, **Presenting the 
Bride,” received. It is beautiful, and I am very 
much pleased with it. All who have seen the picture 
think it is just superb. Expect to get you anmerous 
subscribers in a few days. ga 





Oquawka, IIl., August 22, ‘82. 
Editor Saturday Evening Post—The picture, ‘‘Pre- 
senting the Bride, *’ has come to hand, and in good 
condition, Iam much pleased with it, thdeed. I 
have shown {ft tosome of my netghbors, and they 
all unite with me in voting it beautiful. Will send you 
sume subscribers soon, ive 


Makand, Pa., August 17, '82. 
Editor Post—I have received premium, ‘‘Pre- 
senting the Bride.’ It fr surpasses my most san- 
guine expectations—perfectly lovely! Will get some 
subscribers for you. ct 


York, Pa., August 14, 82. 
Editor Post—‘‘Presenting the Bride’’ was delivered 
to me yesterday, and aim highly pleased with it. We 
consider ita gem. Have given it a conspicuous place 
in our gallery for the inspection of our tricods. 
J. W.38. 








Vanalstyne, Tex., August 18, ’ 
Editor Post—Your premium, ‘‘Presenting the 
Bride, ** came to hand all right. I cannot find lan- 
guage to express my thanks to you for the beautiful 
premium, I have received many premiums, but yours 
leads them all, Will send some subscriptions soon. 


-M. J. 8. 


Ossian, Ind., August 19, 82, 
¥ditor Post—I received the picture, ‘‘Presenting 
the Bride, *’ in due time, and all who have seen it are 
delighted with it. You may look for some subscrib- 
ers from me shortly,as many of my friends expressed 
a desire to subscribe, and bow could they feel other- 
wise, with such a paper, and such a premium ! 
M. H. 





Secor, Ill., Augus 14, ’82. 
Edivor Saturday Evening Post—! received the beau- 
ful picture, ‘‘Presenting the Bride,*’ in due timc, 
and am very much pleased with it. It is far ahead of 
my most sanguine expectations. Shall see what I can 
do for you in the way of subscribers, a 6 





Leesburgh, Kans., August 12, ’82, 
Editor Saturday Evening Post—Paper and premium 
received. THE Postis a splendid literary journal. 
And the picture is very handsome. Am greatly 
pleased with it. Everyone whohas seen the picture 


vonsiders it grand, 
G. G. 


Columbiaville, Mich, August 12, ’82. 
Editor Post—Your premium, ‘‘Presenting the 
Bride, ’’ is indeed a beautiful gift of art, and cannot 


{011 to please the most fastidious. Many am om 








Belvidere, Pa., August 18, ’82. 
Editor Saturday Evening Post—Your magnificent 
premium picture, **Presenting the Bride,** at hani, 
aud think it very beautiful. [am greatly pleased with 
it, and thank you very much for sich a beautiful 
present. I have shown it to quite a number of people, 
and they all say it te the pretticst and richest pre- 
mium they have ever had the pleasure of beholding. 
Will do all that lies in my power to increase your sub- 

cription list. w.re 





Mount Pleasant, August 21, 82. 
Editor Saturday Evening Post—Your premium pic- 
ture, ‘Presenting the Bride,’ was duly received, and 
am more than pleased with it. It is by far the hand- 
somest picture | ever saw. G.L 





Chehalis, Wash. Ter., August 13, ’82. 
Editor Post—Have received my picture, ‘‘Present- 
ing the Bride,’ and was surprised at its marvelous 
beauty. Iam well pleased with it. I have shown it 
to several of my friends, and all say it is the hand- 
womest and most, valuable premium they eves saw. 





Pearsal, Tex., August 12, '82. 
Editors Post—I received my premium for The Post, 
Zor which accept tuanks. It is the must beautiful pre- 
mium | ever saw. U.8.F 





Chattanooga, August 17, ’82. 
Editor Post—I received your premium picture yes- 
terday all sound, and am very much pleased with it. 
It ie far ahead of the premiums usually offered by 
newspapers, and certainly ought to bring you many 
subscribers. Am quite proud of it. w.t.k 





Verndale, Minn., August 12, ’82. 
fAitor Post—I received my Photo-Oleograph, ‘‘Pre- 
senting the Bride, ** and think it very beautiful. [ad 
it framed and hung up two hours after its arrival. It 
is admired by everybody. 7.28 





Jamestown, Ind., August 18, 82. 
Editor Post—I received my premium last night, and 
think it very beautiful. I will with pleasure ald you 
iu raizing your subscription list, and I think I can 
eet a great many subscribers for you. .v.D 


Peconic, La., August 18, '82. 
Editor Post—The premium picture, *‘l’resenting the 
Bride’’ received, and | consider it grand. I have 
shown it to several of my friends, and each and every 
one of them pronounce it beautiful. 





0. G. P. 





Berlinton, Ind., August 16, '82 
Editor Saturday Evening Post—My beautiful pre- 
mium Photo-Uleograph ‘Presenting the Bride, 
came duly to hand, and it is even better than you 


claimed it to be. Iwill see what I can de fer you in 
the way of new subscribers. 





’ free ree ELF BEATTY Washin 


eae | 


AN ODE TO STOVE-PIPE. 





Infernal stuff, your nature weil | know, 

Se when | took you down six months ago, 

Each piece | numbered so that | might tell 

Exactly how you'd go together well. 

And now the time fur chilly days draws sigh, 

To put you up again | madiy try. 

But ali in vain, The joints that then did at 

Now do not come within an inch of it, 

I get you two-thirds put iu place, and then 

Crash you go tumbling to the foor again. 

Once more I try. You're rather full of soot, 

And | am getting daubed from head to fout. 

I jam my thumb, but still I persevere— 

Une plece goes down and rakes my ear, 

I grav to catch the plece—another gues— 

And failing, serapes the hide all off my nose. 

And then my biood gets boiling, and | say 

By all that’s biue I'i1 ax you, anyway ! 

Once wore | go to work, By patience great 

1 get all but a single section straight, 

Aud that 4 am aboutie place, when oh | 

The chair | stand on tips. Down fat li go: 

While on and round me, with a horrid crash, 

The whote comes down again in onc grand smash: 

And then my wife remarks: ‘1 never saw 

A mau so clumsy?"* | say, ‘‘Hold your ,awi** 

And for a tinman send, while | retire 

To wash myself, and swear, to vent my tire.*’ 
—A. W. 


Facetie, 


“Sleeping out loud"’ is the latest child 
definition for snoring. 


A good mother and an old slipper always 
make a spanking team. 


No room was ever made large enough to 
hold both a fat man anda mosquito. 


A doctor in Connecticut poisoned himself 
the otherday. ‘‘Gone to meet his patients!’* 


It didn’t require much of a philosopher 
to discover that all rich widows are handsome. 


Nothing is more dangerous,as far as your 


general health is concerned, than to overwork your 
tongue. 


“Lovely watered silk this is,’’said a lady, 


as she came in dripping wet from Church the other 
Sunday. 


The Egyptian emblem of a snake with 


its tall in its mouth was the earliest sign of the ‘‘swal- 
low-tail.’* 


An obituary notice in Utah closes touch- 


ingly: ‘‘He leaves thirteen widows and fifty-seven 
ehiléren,** 


Why isa surgeon, since the discovery of 
other, iike aswindler? Because he cuts off without 
payin’ (pain.) 


The way some men order about their fel- 
lows, one would think that one-half of creation was 
made to order. 


Some people think it better to have less 
pomp at wedding ceremonies, and more por§ and po- 
tatoes afterwards. 

“Bechupaiba.”-—Quick, complete cure, all an- 
noying Kidney Diseases $1. at Druggists. 


“Tam tired,”’ sighed the wheel. ‘Poor 
fellow !*’ exclaimed the axle. ‘‘lDon’t make such a 
hub-bub, ’’ crjed the vehicle, wagen his tongue. 

Skinny Men.—' ‘Wells’ Health Renewer’’ restores 
health and vigor, cures Dyspepsia. §1. 


The maiden who dropped from a rope 
ladder into’ the arms of her wager lover was likes 
bankrupt insurance compuny. Why’ Because she 
was in the hands of a receive-ber. 


“Rough on Rats.” Ask druggists for it. Clears 
out rats, mice, roaches, bed-bugs, skunks. 15 ets. 


We learn that among the latest adultera- 
tions more than one-half of the raspberry jam made 
in England is from decayed figs. The next thing we 
shal' hear will be that they are making cheese from 
milkmen‘s discarded pumps. 

2 -- - 
Superfiuous Hair. 

Madame Wambuid's Specific permanently removes 
Superfuous Hair without injuring the skin. Send for 
circular. Madame WAMBOLD, H Sawyer Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

——————=> - > - 

Old Geld Bought.—silver and Platinum of all 
kinds. Full valuepaid. J. L. Clark, Reliable Re- 
finer of all Residues containing gold or silver. #3 
Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. Send by mall or ex- 
press. Mention Tux Port. 

— -——>- -- <> -— 

Sa” When oar readers answer any Adver- 
tisement found iu these columns they will 
confer a favor on the Pablisher and the ad- 
vertiser by naming the Saturday Evening 
Post. 
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TA DRETH’S SEEDS 


DAVID L ANDRETH & SONS 
Zi and 238. Sixth &., Phila. Pa, 





ARE THE BEST. 
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NOTICE 


Notice is hereby given that the price of the 87 Steps 10 Full sets Golden Tongue Beods, 


Beatty’s BEETHOV EN CABINET ORCAN, 


will be advanced trom 98@ to! 
r who desire to secure the ven’ at the old 
posttivety be advanced to §2386 as announced. It ist 
bt AY night to @ll orders Remit by Bank 
and the ey A 
Address ur 


ard of two thousand are ag manufactured and raft 





be Stodvety beszed and shipped w 


ou and after Se ater il atmidnight. Readers of this icon wil 
i ot ee must order immediately, i price i 
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<moat | every ‘8 working days. 
Pest-ofice Money Under, of 
ta moment's dela 


DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey. 
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es and information free. 
OPPIAG GUIDE” mailed free on 


COOPER & CONARD, 
Ninth and Market Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Fisase say whore you caw Oke aGrertioument. 


ENTS WANTED _ ie 


WANTED! 


Canvassing Agents can make mo 
money selling the NEW and BEAUTI 
ULLY ILLUSTRATED edition of 





Sam 
app 














ncle Tom’s Cabi 


This edition has just been issued, 


and contains 593 pages, and 106 apir- 
ited illustrations. 


Sold only by Subscriptior 
WE Do not sell this edition to Book 


Will outeell every other book. 
For terms, address 


M. D. ALLEN &CO., 


1 South Seventh St., 
Philadelphia, Pa 








Penn Mutual 












LIFE INSURANCE CO, 
% No. 921 Chestnut &t., 


PHILADEL oth 
SSETS . 


eeeneee 


SAMUEL C. HUEY, Pres. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Dtotdends annually. Poli- 
clee non-forfetting for 
thetr value. ndowment 
policies t#sued at life 
rates 

Agents Wanted. 
Apply to H. 8. STEPHENS Vieo-President. 


AGENTS WANTED.A= 
NEW YORK: 
Sooty Bees 


wit 
the New York of t-dey, with { fe 


* GASLIGHT 


elise eam cna 








63 NW. Bevesth th Bt. Philadelphia, Ps 
AGENTS WANTED SLESTp ei 
pa ioe +4 ata erates 


A HARVEST FOR AGENTS. 
Choice Oleograph of Garfield Family on rv- 
celpt of 5@ eemta. Do not fall to order. Also 5 ar 
Oleogra 12 for @rets. National Chrome Co 
Chestnut St,, Phtladeiphia, Pa. 
Ag’ts Wan 


sau met C24 S356 





s. M. Spencer, 
H2Wash'n St. 
Boston, Mass. 





a fortune:ont- 


Can now 
ACENTS fit worth ior ec, KRIDEOUT, 
£00., Barclay St., N. Y. 


, EU  MABIT EASILY 


CURED with DOUBLE 
User; 200 pp. $1.00 
Eeslie se E. KELLEY M D., Dwiest, [LL 





CHLOKIDE of GOLD. 


mee i VIRGINIA FARMS. #iwc7Lizt 


ad ( uy Sa erty. Write for New (Catalogee 
STAPLES 40 i md, Va 

CARs, all Chromo, Giase and Motto, in case, 

j @ in gold & jet lc, Went & Co., Westville, Ct. 


; 350.000 © 
SURPLUS. Prrrire $1, 82h, (40 | 


| ALFRED = 





~ORGANS* 
27 Stops,i0 SetsReeds,109.75 


d4edaceaeaeta 











“The Famous Beethoven with e 
Pipe y ne Black Walnnt th 0 beantafed 
fri the P » Church or Sabbath School. 


Top 
he Perlor 
prt ene Year's a78% 


+ $109.78 


Remit 
cond kealeet <p epee one ge iz 










a a Ag ote 

built on he oid ph ad afr ove Joe $50 * to 11 stops, 
Catalogue REE. aa ‘reas or call apos 

DANIEL P. BEATTY, Washington, Now Jersey. 
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Warner Brothers 


CORALINE CORSETS. 


The great supertori 
of Coraline cond tase >A 
whilibone has tnduced 
ws to une ft in all our 
leading Corsets, 


S10 REWARD 


will tre paid for any 
Corset in which the Cora 
line breaks with sl 
months’ ordinary wear. 
Price by mall, entechak: 
til), @2.%; meen 
Healthor Nurelng, 6 
Corsline or Plextiie § saa 
$1.2): Misses’, $1.00, 

For sale by leading mer- 
chants, Beware of worth- 
less imitativone§ boned 
with cord, 


‘WARNER BROS., 372 Broadway, N.Y. 








J. 8. BassKrTr, 


Editor. Man'r Ado't Dep't. 


“SOUTH & WEST,” 


ONLY 50 CENTS A YEAR. 
Published at 320 N. Tutrp St., Str. Louis. 


By ALFRED AVERY & CO. 


Send for sample copies of South and Weat, which 


is @ first-class agricultural and family’ paper, 
published semi-monthly, Pollities are entirely ig- 
nored, General news, valuable information, and tn- 
teresting reading matter are furnished, The best of 


correspondents contribute from all sections of the 
country. Useful premiums, consisting of the best 
Cylinder Charnes, Housekeepers’ Scales, Washing Ma- 
chines and Wringers, Pocket-Knives, Scissors, Table 
Cutlery, Pocket-Handkerchiets, and many other use- 


ful preminmes will be furnished to our subseribers 
with the paper at the actoal wholesale price. Liberal 
commissions will be given to club rateers, 


Sample Copies, containing Premium List, sent free 
on appiteation. 


Address “SOUTH & WENT,” 


320 N. Third St., St. Louis, Me. 
a 


Louisiana State Lottery. 
B. FRANK MOORE. 


127 La Salle St., Chicago, 


(Formerly 319 and 212 Brodway, N. Y.) 


New Manager Chicago Office, 





to whom apply for information and tickets, 
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Ladies’ Departme 


FASHION CHAT. 


MORNING DRESS. 
the 


often read about 


elaborate 


E 
f . 
\ dresses worn at different entertain- 
ments, but not so often are we told of what 
is the fashion of the day in morning dress, 


therefore a few words on the subject may 


not be inappropriate. 
In the first place, wore than half the peo. 
ple we meet in tuwn wear black. In 


by bands of gold, silver,or steel, or by pip- 
ings of blue or rose color. 

Paniers are alinost invariable in all the 
inost stylish dresses, the only difference be- 
ing in the make of the skirt beneath. This 
is either nade in deep box-kiltings, meet 
ing the paniers ; sometimes the plaits being 
alternately of wool and silk,and sometimes 


of two shades of colors, nixed dresses be- 
ing etill fashionable. 
The other form of skirt is made with 


small ounces all round, either three or 


five, which are cut on tho straight, and | 
either kilted or gathered on to the dress. | 
These aro otten edged with black lace when | 


made in black silk, and bring into use Mat- 
texs and Spanish lace,a gr@t number of 
yards being required for such flounces — In 
the tallor-mnade woolen dresses the = panicrs 
are usually plauited into the round waist: or 
draped round the pointed bodice ; 
dressmakers are using gathers very 
for young and slight figures, 

Thus the dress is gathered all round the 
neck, gathered at the waist front and back, 
and the paniers are set into the round waist 
(with which a be.t is worn) in three rowsof 
wathorings. 

The paniers are edged with fringe or lace, 
aod the flounces on the skirt are set on with 
a heading of three rows of gathers, 

Sinall checks are much worn in quiet 
colors, either black and white, grey, or in- 
digoand white; and a new little dust cloak 
into be seen, With double capes coming 
down beloy. the waist, also made in small 
eheeed materials, but it is) more usetul 


but the ; 
saemnele much trimmed with lace and jet, and with 
uc | . 


t | outside only with ecru 
»- 4 





than ornamental. 

We tay tention one or two costumes 
that we have seen inthe Park in the morn. 
ins. 

Dress of dark blue linen; kilted skirt, 
with red Turkey twill showing between the 
kiltings; gathered bodice of dark blue, 
piped with red; small lat straw hat, with 
poppies and cornflowers; and dark blue 
parasol, with frill of Turkey red. 

Another dress had a skirt of olive-green 
velvet, short and = kilted, over which was 
worn a much-puffed polonaise of olive- 
green brocade, und a little velvet toque to 
mateh. 

A singular but rather artistic costuine 
was partly composed of one of yellow fig- 
ured linens. Tho skirt was edged with 
three small frillsof yellow, above which 
hung a pulling of dark-green sateen, set in 
with plaits under the paniers, which, as 
well as the Velasquez-shaped bodice, were 
of the yellow material ; the foundation of 
the sleeves were of the dark-green, and the 
pulls above the clbow and at the wrist of 


the yellow, and the hat being yellow” with 
dark-green feathers. 
But a sensation of repose is felt in turn- 


ing from thistoa dark brown silk dress, 
with a kilting round the skirt, headed by a 
wide band of brown velvet, embroidered in 
bronze beads; the waistecat of velvet, and 
a little close bonnet, also embroidered in 
beads to initch; the sinall bonnets covered 
with beads or jet are much worn, 

The only kind which seem quite gone out 
are the steel, which were fashionable last 
season. 

Bonnets are inade of lace, literally covered 
with beads but the gaudy-colored ones are 
not to be recommended. 

The large French poke bonnets are not 
popular as yet, but they look well evough 
in straw trimmed with poppies or other 
wild flowers, when a bright young face 
peeps out beneath 

Some straw hats are like a plate turned 
upside down on the bead, with bands of 
ecru ribbon radiating from the centre out- 
side, and a row of flowers under the brim. 
Such @ one was pretty with blush roses, 
and worn with a dress of pale salmon-col- 
ored sateen trimimed with lace, and made 
with many frills and pufis. 

More dreasy bonnets are made entirely of 
flowers. 

Eitber the crown will be eutirely of green 
leaves, with a wreath of the 
front; or a wreath all 
round, and the crown coinposed of the scat- 
tered biossoms. 

But large hats are usostly worn, trimmed 


roses sACross 


of green leaves 








lace, feathers, or 
tulle, and with flowers resting on the hair 
under the brim, which is turned up one 
side. 

Poppies and marsh marigolds are the 
most fusionable flowers at present, and 
wild th/wers seo altogether popular. A 
young lady usually wears no mnantle out of 

| doors, Unless it be a little circular cape of 
the same material as the dress, or a large 
round lace collar reaching tothe point of 
the shoulder, 

These circular collars are easily made, be- 

ing merely a piece of straight material, the 


above to the shape of the figure, and trim- 
| ined at discretion. 
| When askirt is made of a material too 
thick and rick for kilting, it is usually edg- 
ed with afull treble ruche of about six 
inches wide to mateh the bodice and over- 
skirt. 

We have thus seena skirt of rich brocade 





| cloth of the seme shade. 


with «a bodice and paniers of soft camel's 


The Indian shops are selling dress lengths 
of this came!'s hair of exquisite tints of 
brown-grey, lerra cotta, and green. Many 
a piece of old brocade is brought out and 
renovated now-a-days, but we have seen a 
black brocade, with bunches of wall flowers 
and roses on a salmon-colored moire, which 
testifies that the new manufactures = can 
quite eompe.e with the old, 

Mantles, when worn, are rather large and 
of the doliman shape, either in satin Mer- 
veilleux, brocke, or striped watered silk, 


an almost mevitable large bow behind rest- 
ing on the indispensable eripnolette; but 
they are few and far between. 

In conclusion, we may advise young 
ladies that the prettiest summer dresses 
they can have are soft white Surah silks 
trimmed with lace; or, if their purses can- 
not afford that material, they may substi- 
tute sateon in delicate shades of ecra, pink, 
or turquoise blue, and ecru lace is to be 
found in every variety of quality and 
price. 

Our readers probably know that one of 
the latest fushins in dresses is to have the 
back drapery and skirts of one color, and 
the bodice and side pieces of another. 
Sometimes, literally speaking, there is no 
back drapery, but the skirt atthe back con- 
sists of adeep box plaiting,starting from the 
waist and brought out from between the 
sides of a kind of polonaise, 

In fact, with such skirts is worn what 
may be roughly described as a polonaise 
minus a back, or perhaps imore accurately 
asa bodice, with an elaborate short basque 
at the back, and with very long undraped 
pointed wings opening over the skirt in 
front. 

Now it is clear that one such bodice as 
this can be easily brought to serve for at 
least two skirts, provided always that you 
select a material which is in accordance 
with both. 

For instance, say that you have chosen 
some figured washing material in which 
pale brown and white arethe predominant 
colors. 

This will of course, look well over askirt 
of dark brown sateen,but it will also a very 
good effect over a skirt of scarlet. 

In this last case, however, it will be ne- 
cessary to wear either atthe throat or on 
the shoulders a knot of scarlet and brown 
ribbons. 


Fireside Chat. 
GOMEZ HINTS ON DRESSMAKING. 


fPVHERE is scarcely anybody who in the 
course of her life has not found the 
want of some slight knowledge of 

r yea meg s 
The first thing is, of course, to obtain a 
satisfactory pattern, to be kept and used as 
required. the uninitiated, the very way 
of setting to work about this 18 not easy. 
First cut two Haings roughly in form for 
back and front. All that is really necessary 
in doing so is that they shall be of sufficient 
length from the neck to the edge of basque, 
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sue | width of the chest and shoulders, gathered | 
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younger ones the sombre tint is enlivened | 
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‘of the pins outside, without darning 
»i1n8 in Pd out, which produces a pucker 
evitably. 
—o pl one of the most difficult parts 
of taking a pattern, viz, nan ipulatang the 
shoulders. You must be careful to have the 
lining high enough in the neck,and notch it 
at intervalxdown to the required height, 
also round the armholes. It is somewhat 
| the fashion now, or rather such a fashion is 
creeping in, to give a broad appearance to 
the back by making the shoulder seam on 
the top of the shoulder; but, as @ narrow 
back is a beauty, this is a mistake, Bring 
the seam well over the shoulder; keep the 
back piece firaa by holding it between the 
first and second finger of the left hand, 
while with the thumb you draw the front to 
it very tightly, the material showing no 
crease. Begin from the top, as you always 
do in pinning, and place the pins in with- 
out darning them, 8o that the head of the 
one clears the point of the other; they re- 


| quire to be particularly straight, and it is 


not 80 easy as it seems to accomplish all this 


properly. 

Next Aan have to form the sido plaits 
called darts on the front of the bodice, which 
keep quite low down; a high side plait 
inakes the figure flat. Stout figures re- 
quire a greater distance between the front 
and the first dart than thin ones. When 
these plaits are satisfactorily settled,pin the 
frontand back beneath the arm, exactly as 
they go, to fit the figure closely. Itis gen- 
erally necessary, in pinning the material 
below the waist, to place some side plaits in 
front in a slanting direction, thus disp»sing 
of the extra fulness. ‘The waist line must 
be most distinctly marked with pins. To 
recapitulate, then, the great pvints to be 
careful of, in taking the pattern, is to cover 
the figure exactly, to place your pins in so 
that they cause no puckers, and to lay thé 
material on by the thread. 

Having nade the pattern as perfect as 
possible, remove the pins which secure it to 
the figure, back and front,and take it off. 
Then place the tinger between the pinnings 
on the shoulder, and stick another row of 
pins onthe side where the headsof the 
other pins are not, and through only one 
layer of the stuff, in such a way that when 
you take out each pin originally used, and 
replace it so that it goes through one piece 
ot stuff only, it yet marks out the correct 
line; the other piece has its row of pins to 
define its shoulder line, and seam under 
the arm. In thisway you have the front 
and back distinct, and exactly a For 
the next process a wooden board will be re- 
quired, the cover of a deal dress box does 
admirably; lay a sheet of brown paper 
(French dressinakers use black) upon it, 
with the pattern above; then with a stiletto 
or dressinaker’s piercer, which hasa round 
top, and is more convenient for resting in 
the palm of the hand, pierce through the 
lining down the front,and exactly along the 
row of pins, so that a tacsiimile pes is 
produced on the brown paper. thasbarp 
wir of scissors, cutthe paper by the pierce 
10les, and you have a pattern which should 
fit you to perfection, and serve as a guide 
for all kinds of dresses. But to be quite 
sure that the pattern is correct, hve the lin- 
ing ironed, when the pins have been re- 
moved; lay the brown paper upon it, pierce 
round the outline into the lining, tack with 
black thread by the pierce holes regularly, 
so that the tacking can be felt by the — 

ave 


and pin the back and front ther. 
ing first pinned up the front plaits, try the 
lining on again; very possibly you will find 


that the armhole is alittle too much cut out, 
the neck a little too low. Make the neces- 
sary alterations in the lining, and then in 
the brown paper, and your — pat- 
tern will be qnite perfect. You may kee 
it by you in use for years, adding alittle to 
its breadth if you becotmne stouter. 

The best dressmakers use silk for lining, 
but nothing is so durable or preserves the 
inaterial so well as a firm slate twill. This 
is sold double width; lay it out thus, folded 
before you. Place the pattern upon it, with 
the upper part towards the cut end, the. sel- 
vedge for the fronts. The side pieces for 
the back wil], most probably, be got out of 
the width, while the top of the back will fit 
in the interstice ofthe front. A good yard 
of stuff nay be often saved by laying the 
pattern out, and well considering ‘how one 
part cutsinto another.. Prick the outline 
on w the lining. The brown paper pattern 
is the exact size, so, of course,turnings must 
be left beyond the perforated inarks. These 
inarks serve for a guide for the tacking. 

In forming the front side ptxits you must 
be careful that vou do notallow a told or 
crease to be apparent on the bodice beyond 
where the stitching conimences; to avoid 
this, before beginning, stick a pin through 
what is to be the top of the plait; the head 
will be on the right side, and, holding the 





and wide enough across the bust—a most 
important matter, Itis utterly impossible | 
tomake any bodice set unless it comes | 
well up to the sleeve, that is, that the arn | 
hole be not cut too large. A very common 
detect is for the sleeve tw cover a part of the | 
bodice. | 
Begin by folding over a piece down the 
edge of the tront rn about one and a 
half inches in depth, and attach this w the | 
figure by pinning, say an ineh apart, down | 
the whole length. There is a knack in plac 
ing these pins, viz,, horizontally, with the 
head vutwards. Next passthe hand neross 





| the bust, taking care that the material froin 


the front to inunediately below the arm is 
straight by the thread; the front and side 


| seains Will all be wrong unless this is so, 


| back downthe centre exactl 


fashion of the front, always with the heads | 


and no bodice will set well if the material 
and lining run different ways. Quite louse- 
ly, pin the back to the front under the arin, 
only just enough to keep thein together,the 
same on the shoulder, and then ‘pin the 


afier the 


point,you can begin pinning the seam with- 
out louching the upper part of the bodice. 
To ascertain the size of button-holes, put a 
piece of card beneath the button to be used, 
and cut it an eighth of an inch on either side 
beycnd. Having turned down the piece in 
!ront, on the button-hoig side, ran a thread 
a sixteenth ofan inch ‘from the extreme 
edge, and again another the width of the 
card. Begin to cut the first tutton-hole at 
the bottomn of the bodice, and continue at 
equal distances. The other side of the 
bodice is left wide enough to come well un- 
der the batton-holes. The button-holes 
inust be laid upon it, and a pin put through 
the centre of each to inark where the but- 
on is to be placed. ln sewipg on the but- 
tons, pat the stitches in horizontally ; if 
perpendicularly they are likely to pucker 
that side of the bodice so much that it will 


be quite drawn up, and the buttons will not 
match the button-holes. 
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A FLYI%@ base-ball, in Mitchel, Ind 
Upsct ® youth and broke his arin. 


Correspondence; 
BAMLEY, ( Balthmore, Md.)—Theree 


: re 
method of removing salt from meat but nae 


water. You cannot neutralize salt, You . 
changing the water,as It soon gets full of salt andeay 
take up no more, 


Oe ae 
G. W. K., (Richmond, Va.)—It is 
sible to draw with a usefal result without s 
ledge of drawing. If there be any thought of turning 
the *‘liking’’ for sketches and sketching to account i¢ 
would be well to stady at some schovl of art ang 
design. ; , % 


M: W., (Chestnut Hill, Pa.)—Bric-e-brae 
is 4 phrase used to describe a class Of articles having 
some beauty, and interesting on account of age, oF 
the appearance of age. Armor, Curious weapons, 
carved ivory, and quaint old furniture all come 
this head, 


comma ora colon would be-correct im the case 
mention, The old-fashioned ‘style of punctuates 
would require a colon, but it 48; becoming 

to use a comma in some such cases. ny good grag. 
mar will give you the rules of punctuation, 


E.viga, (Newark, N.J.)—The w 
as the seat of the , Chanceitor D 
sords is called, was first troduced in the J 
Elizabeth. It was Intended to ‘limateneress etalk 
passed against the export of wool, at that time the 
commodity which was the chief source of the wealth 
of the country. P 

Harkey, (Cinginnati, O.)—We are afraid 
that it looks as though the lady wag not unwilling to 
break her second engagement as she did her first; bat 
as she has confessed of her own accord, and promises 
to break off the dence, we thluk she 
be forgiven. However, asher lover has now kn 
her very intimately for three years, we think he ought 
to be able w judge better than we can. 


Jamgs T., (Philadelphia, Pa.)—W hen the 
young lady says she does not believe in love, don't 
you believe her. You may not be the one to awal 
love in her heart, but should the right man turn up, 
she would, doubtless, discover that she has been mis- 
taken in her notion that she would never love any- 
one. There would be vo harm In your continuing 
your visits to her as long as she séems willing to have 
you call. 


ScIENCE, (Quebec, Can,)—The general 
opinion of geologists is that the earth consists of s 
shell surrounding a molten mass. The thickness of 
this shell is estimated at from 30 to 100 miles. The 
principsl evidences of this Internal heat are hot 
springs, geysers, volcanoes, and the fact that mines 
and deep wells are always found to become warmer 
as we descend lower. There are, however, some ob- 
jectlons ty the hypothesis, 


P. GREEN, (Trenton, N. J.)—Thomas 
Haynes Bayley was, next to Moore, the most accom- 
plished song-writer of the present century. He 
the son of a wealthy solicitor pear Bath, where he 
born in 1797. He was destined for. the Charch, bat 
not being able to settle down to 40 sober a profession, 
he ultimately came to depend ehiefly on literature for 
support. His latter years were marked by misfor- 
tunes. He died in 1839 of Jaundice, 


STUDENT, (Boston, Mass.)—You are not 
too old at nineteen to take # regular college course, 
but you must remember that you wili be with boys 
three or four years younger than yourself, and, if 
you wish to be happy and yourself, you must 
command their respect by hard work and steadiness. 
It does not take four yenrs te complete your law, 
studies in a law school when you have already taken a 
degree iu auniversity. Your writing is fair, but not 
free or regular enough, j 


FREDERICK M., (Chicago, Fil. )—It would" 
be impossible, and certainly wanting In good taste te’ 
attemptsuch a thing if it were possible, to produce 
such a volume. The persons referred to are the ‘‘un- 
known quantity’’ in journalism: they write anony- 
mously, and, asexponents of public opinivn, prefer 
to be nameless, unthought of. Of eodrse there are 
exceptions, lovers of notoriety, **from servants hast- 
ing to be gods;’* but they only prove the rule. ‘‘Mea 
must be taughtas if you taught them not, and things 
unknown proposed as things forgot.*’ ’ 


E. H. M., (Charleston, 8. C.)—The term 
**heart’’ is used in the Scriptures and in the writings 
of theologists to designate the affections’of desires of 
the being asa whole, It includés natural affections 
and impulses, and those ‘affections and impalses, or 
feelings and tastes or preferetiées, which are the 
growth of education, To ‘‘give the whole heart’ is 
4 phrase which means to surrender or subordinate thé 
entire nature and desire in life, that the nature may 
be trained and the desire influenced in such a way 38 
to make the service of the Being to whiom the ‘‘heart"’ 
is given the key-note and pu of existence. 


SELAH, (Norristown, Pa.)—1. The regu- 
lation engagement ring is a solitaire diamond, bat of 
late some have grown tired of this uniform fashion 
and have ventured on a little variety. 2. ‘‘Moderate 
<«ircumstances is so vague a ‘phrase that we can only 
tell you that you should spend a ‘*moderate"’ amount 
on the engagement ring. Remember, though, that 
the principal reasons for making any present are to 
give pleasure to the recipient, amd to associate your- 
sclf with something pleasant; ee in this case you are 
justified in spending as much as you can honestly af- 
ford, especially as it is to be hoped that the course of 
true love will run smooth, and that you will never 
have occasion to buy another engagement ring. 


Maca@Reagor, (Philadelphia, Pa.)—The 
objection to the use of a riug in the marriage cere- 
mony in Scotland was bequeathed to the Presby terias 
Chareh by the Puritans, The main ground of the ob- 
jection by the latter was the common idea that the 
ring was symbolleal insuch a sense as to imply the 
sacramental character of marriage. The ring * 
used iu espousing by the ancient Greeks and Romans, 
but was not used by them as a patt of the poly 
ceremony. Iu the church it ‘eontinued to be used 
betrothal, as the symbol of the tie which bas 








formed; but in the mfarriage rite it was probably Bot 
used until about the tenth century. The injrodec 
tion of the marriage-ring was prebably derived aa 
the custom of giving the ring, with the staff, to ro 


| ops at their consecration. Whethef or not, the cf 


} and pleasing custom. -But there is no 


| called ypon to acrnfinize the usages which 
*»> | down from times when, Christianity 


mony of placing the ring on the bride’s @nger was bek! 
to indicate the symbolic and sseramental ng 
marriage itseli. The couples of Puritan descent aa 
go through the form of béstowing and peosivin’” 3 
riug, at the preseut day, certainly have "° gach ro 
matic association with what they regard 3 oe 
= who felt 
had come 
youssy* 


Singing stones at their Puritan ancesto' 


than it lsaow, 


